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From The Edinburgh Review. 

1. Manual of the Confraternity of La 
Salette ; comprising every information 
concerning La Salette, with Devotions 
for the Confraternities established in 
England. By the Rev. John Wyse, 
Catholic Priest. London: 1856. 

2. The Holy Mountain of La Salette. A 
Pilgrimage of the Year 1854. By the 
Right Rev. Bishop Ullathorne. 4th 
edition. London: 1855. 

3. La Saletie devant le Pape, ou Rational- 
isme et Herésie découlant du fait de La 
Salette, suivie du Mémoire au Pape par 
plusieurs Membres du Clergé diocésain. 
Grénoble: 1854. 

4. La Conscience d'un Prétre et le Pouvoir 
d’un Evéque, ou droit impréscriptible des 
Principes. Paris: 1856. 

Asovt thirty-three years ago we had occa- 
sion to examine in this Journal some of 
those practices on the superstition and cre- 


’ dulity of mankind, which had then acquired 


a sort of vogue under the name of Prince 
Hohenlohe’s Miracles. We showed how 
degrading to religion, and how offensive to 
true piety, are those ‘‘ stratagemata prala- 
torum, quibus utuntur ad ambitionem pro- 
priam et lucrum,” to use the language of 
Lord Bacon. We demonstrated by medical 
evidence the utter absurdity of the cures 
which were supposed to denote a miraculous 
efficacy in the prayers of a German prince ; 
and we terminated our remarks by the con- 
soling reflection that such deceptions as these 
were no longer likely to produce any effect 
on society ; that the days were passed and 
gone when prodigies could be imposed upon 
whole nations;+ and that the general im- 
provement of men’s minds would prove a 
sufficient guarantee against such trash for 
the future. 

The third part of a century has elapsed 
since these words were written and these 
hopes expressed. The century to which this 
portion of human history belongs is remark- 
able above all others for the vociferous diffu- 
sion of knowledge, and for undoubted im- 
provements in all the methods by which 
knowledge can be imparted to men. It is 
characterized by an unbounded development 
ef material force, and of that intelligence by 
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which material force can be directed. It 
has established the dominion of man more 
firmly over space, time, and the world; it 
has roused fresh powers of self-reliance ; it 
has satisfied fresh dreams of enterprise. 
Yet, if we are asked at the present moment, 
and with the evidence now before us, to 
reassert that the artifices of superstition are 
no longer to be dreaded ; that the awakened 
intelligence of mankind can no longer be 
imposed upon; that the empire of bigotry 
and cant is approaching its downfall; and 
that the cause of religion is fortified by a 
nearer approach to the sublime purity of 
Gospel Truth, we are reluctantly compelled 
to acknowledge that the experience of the 
last and present generation leads us to an 
opposite conclusion. We have witnessed, 
and are still witnessing, even in the domain 
of science and positive experience, delusions 
as wild and senseless as ever beguiled the 
human imagination—clairvoyance, spirit- 
rapping, biology, and all the phantoms 
which hover on the confines of organie 
nature. We learn with astonishment that 
in the far West, beyond the deserts of the 
Rocky Mountains, in that region to which 
liberty and toleration have hitherto pointed 
as their inviolable refuge, a theocratic 
tyranny reigns over a hundred thousand 
American citizens,—more degrading in its 
objects of veneration, more abominable in 
its practices, more atrocious in its means of 
government, than the most accursed rites of 
heathenism. Nor is this strange aberration 
of the human mind confined to frantic en- 
thusiasts or half-civilized communities. We 
have seen in one portion of our own Church 
a craving for the mysterious influences of 
the secondary objects of faith—an abject 
submission to authority and sacerdotal in- 
tervention—a sentimental veneration extend- 
ing even to things inanimate and formal. 
The Church of Rome, with that profound 


observation or instinctive perception of the- 


spirit of the age, which has characterized: 
her for a thousand years, seeks largely and 
promptly to avail herself of this back-water 
of the great stream of civilization. If her: 
authority is contested, she asserts it in more: 
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imperious language; if her doctrines are 
assailed, she adds to them a fresh article of 
faith, more irreconcilable to reason and to 
Scripture, and more opposed to the primitive 
belief of the Church than any former prop- 
osition of her creed; if the secret influence 
exercised upon society by her sacraments 
and her confessional is denounced as an in- 
sufferable tyranny, undermining the relations 
of husband and wife, of parents and chil- 
dren, she retorts by proscribing* all mixed 
marriages as concubinage and all lay educa- 
tion as blasphemy; if her ecclesiastical 
organization is resisted, she succeeds in 
wresting from Austria the Concordat of 
1855, and in establishing a papal hierarchy 
even in the most Protestant States of Eu- 
rope; if her claim to traditional infallibility 
and miraculous gifts is denied, she boldly 
sets the stamp of her authority on lying 
legends and old-wives’ fables. And all this 
the society of Europe—the Europe of the 
nineteenth century—endures. To arrogance 
which the seventeenth century would have 
averborne with contempt—to superstitions 
which the eighteenth century would have 
scouted with ridicule, some at least of the 
men of our day lend a voluntary obedience or 
an indiscriminate faith. We boast of our 
-victorics over the prejudices and ignorances 
-of the joast—over political oppression and 
social abuses ; but against this progress in 
: the tempoiral and secular interests of life, 
-must be set off a strange reaction in the 
higher regioi\s of thought and beiief, which 
serves in too L2any instances to render super- 
stitieon more clense, and intolerance more 
keen. It is not altogether safe, then, to 
rely on the projress of knowledge and cul- 
tivation to dissipate this gloom. It is not 
true that these phantoms will disperse at the 
first glimmering of the dawn. On the con- 
trary, seen through the twilight of imper- 
fect day, they assume an aspect at once more 
substantial and more menacing. Man is 
like the traveller who toils up the crags and 
through the mists of the Brocken, only to 
" cold the visionary giant, which is the 
_adow of his own form, looming above his 
ath and forbidding his advance. This in- 
exhaustible love of the mysterious and the 
wonderful, whieh dwells in his finite capac- 
ity, seems to invest new idols with a super- 
natural radiance. Ecstatic nuns, false mir- 

. acles, winking ,pictures, bleeding images, 





bodily apparitions, and all the retinue of 
imposture still haunt, not only the more 
ignorant classes of modern Europe, but per- 
sons of imagination and sensibility; and 
that Church which boasts among its prose- 
lytes even Englishmen of high attainments 
and undoubted mental powers, does not 
scruple to sanction tricks and absurdities 
which the Middle Ages would have repudi- 
ated. 

The first of the little volumes before us 
has suggested these painful reflections, and 
appears to call for our serious animadver- 
sion. We make these remarks in no spirit 
of sectarian hostility to any branch of the 
Christian Church. We believe—indeed we 
have the proof before us—that many Catho- 
lies reject with as much abhorrence as our- 
selves these attempts to impose on mankind 
a tissue of vulgar inventions. The Roman 
Catholic Church condemns by many of its 
greatest legislators and commentators these 
base artifices and deceits. But it is not the 
less true that a very considerable body of the 
authorities of that Church are lending.them- 
selves to this unhallowed work : the highest 
authority, that of the Pope, is invoked to 
sanction it by a form of worship and by acts 
of indulgence ; and even in this country a 
distinct attempt is here made to enrol among 
the duties of religious observance one of the 
grossest frauds ever practised by the priest- 
hood. We think, therefore, that it is nota 
useless task to unravel this story—to expose 
the facts on which it rests—to hold up a 
candle to this spectre—and to trace the 
rapid growth of so extraordinary an impos- 
ture. 

Most of our readers have probably heard 
of the pretended Apparition of Our Lady of 
La Salette. We shall presently revert to 
the particulars of this astounding narrative, 
when we examine the evidence on which it 
rests. But few of them will be aware that 
this incongruous appendage to the offices of 
religion is no longer confined to the diocese 
in which it originated, or to countries in 
which the Roman Catholic Church holds an 
undivided sway. It remained for the Rev. 
John Wyse, Catholic Priest, to furnish us 
with a Manual for the Confraternities of La 
Salette established in England; and it re- 
mained for Bishop Ullathorne, titular Bishop 
of Birmingham, to send this mendacious 
production forth to the world with the 
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stamp of his approval. On the first page 
of this publication we find the following 
strangely written declaration : 

** APPROBATION OF HIS LORDSHIP, THE 

Bisuop or BirwincHam. 

“‘T have read the book entitled ‘The 
Manual of the Confraternity of * La Salette,’ 
and find nothing in it contrary to faith or 
good morals: on the contrary, I consider it 
as calculated to promote piety and devotion, 
especially to the Mother of God. 

' ‘W. B. Untatnorne. 

‘* Birmingham, June 9, 1855.” 

_ We believe that Dr. Ullathorne is con- 
sidered to be one of the most eminent of the 
Roman Catholic prelates in this country ; 
and with this attestation before us we shall 
have an opportunity of judging what his 
notions of faith, good morals, piety and 
devotion really amount to. It must, how- 
ever, be added, that he speaks with more 
than common authority on the subject, for 
his Lordship has actually made a pilgrimage 
to La Salette in his own person, and has 
published an account of all that has taken 
place under the title of ‘* The Holy Moun- 
tain of La Salette, by a Pilgrim of 1854.” 

We have examined this ‘narrative since 
the Manual first attracted our attention, and 
we find that it is the production of an en- 
thusiastic votary of the Apparition. No- 
thing seems to be too extravagant for this 
reverend prelate to believe, and nothing too 
blasphemous for him to say. When it is re- 
membered what the Roman Catholics con- 
ceive the Virgin Mary to be, we confess that 
we are lost in wonder, to find them treating 
her with a mixture of puerility and pre- 
sumption which they would not display to 
any ordinary mortal. 

It seems, however, that Mr. Wyse him- 
self, the author of this Manual, is not 
entirely insensible to some of the incon- 
veniences resulting from the propagatiqn of 
such stories in England. 

‘In introducing this Manual to the use 
of English Catholics, it may not be wide of 
the purpose to say that, in common with 
other priests, I am well aware of the ob- 
jections not unfrequently made to the es- 
tablishment of this particular Confraternity 
ia England. It is too singular, we hear it 
sometimes objected, and ill-caleulated to win 
heretics to the Faith. Without considering 
the real want of Faith, which is usually the 
parent of such sentiments, I will simply 
answer, that the Catholic Church is our 
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Country, and that, as the Confraternity, of 
La Salette’is not singular to one part of the 
Catholic Church, we have no right to treat 
it as a stranger here,—that if it is singular 
now, it need be so no longer; that’ on this 
plea many a good Catholic practice might 
plausibly be denied a place in our English 
services; that the contrary system, namely, 
pandering to Protestant prejudice and igno- 
rance, has proved a mere chimera: we gain 
nothing by it for ourselves, and lose a great 
deal, whilst not one soul the more is drawn 
into the Church ; that our Confraternity' has 
received the approval and encouragement of 
every bishop to whom application has been 
made for erecting it; that several bishops 
have been most anxious about it, and that no 
authority has spoken against it. Amongst 
these authorities I may include that of the 
good Curé of Ars, who is considered by 
every one to be a saint, and whose testimony, 
therefore, carries with it great’ weight.”’ 
(Preface, p. 8, 9.) " rr 

With regard to the testimony of the Curé 
of Ars, who is well known in the south of 
France for his great piety, we shall be able 
to show that this very individual has played 
a conspicuous part in exposing the impos- 
ture ; but he is not the less relied on by Mr. 
Wyse, as an especial authority for the intro- 
duction of the devotion of La Salette in 
England. 

It will have been remarked that in this 
passage just quoted from Mr. Wyse’s pre- 
face, this reverend gentleman declares ‘the 
Catholic Church to be. his country ’’—im- 
plying that he acknowledges nc other : and 
the views he entertains towards England in 
particular are expressed with equal candor. 


‘¢* Blessed are those who have not seen, 
and yet have believed.’ Now, practically 
speaking, in England there is a great want 
of this sort of willing Faith. | OF course it 
is not meant to speak here of Protestants. 
Faith with them is out ‘of the question. 
They do not believe in the essential truths of 
salvation; much less, therefore, in that 
which is not of necessity. But unfortunately 
by contact with Protestants, and by con- 
stantly breathing an atmosphere of rational- 
ism, the Faith of many Catholics, firm 
enough in its way, has become, if we may be 
allowed to use the expression, ungenerous 
and stingy. Pushed and goaded on every 
side, and at last almost persuaded that the 
wonderful doctrines of the Catholic Church 
are quite hard task enough on their belief, 
they contract their Faith into as small a 
space as possible. They take in what they 
are obliged, and nothing more. These good 
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persons are Catholics, it is true; but they 
are not Catholic minded. ‘Tell me,’ says a 
great writer, ‘ what they believe beyond the 
essential truths of the Church, and I will 
tell you the measure of their Faith ;’ or 
words to that effect. They believe, for 
instance, in the possibility of miracles, but 
feel somehow quite uncomfortable, when a 
miracle occurs, the truth of which they 
cannot contest. What miserable sort of 
work is this! If we are. to be Catholics, 
why not be so to the full at once? We 
shall get nothing in the world by the 
contrary. The infidels and blasphemers will 
only laugh in their sleeve at us. We shall 
be insulted and persecuted just the same, but 
shall we be dearer to God for our thriftiness 
in matter of Faith? Far from it. God 
loves the cheerful giver. All this comes 
from allowing our minds to get impregnated 
with the pestiferous principles of the age, of 
which Protestant England is the reeking 
hotbed.” (P. 28-9.) 

There is, according to this view of the 
nature of faith, no merit in believing what 
is possible or true : the merit of faith begins 
on the verge of absurdity. The essential 
truths of salvatlon revealed to mankind by 
the highest conceivable authority are not 
enough to fill and elevate the mind if they 


are not garnished with the puerile additions 


of mendacity or enthusiasm. Absolute 
credulity is the highest virtue—credo quia 
impossibile, the highest truth. These max- 
ims, it appears, have not yet obtained full 
currency and acceptance in this country, or 
even, we hope, amongst English Catholics ; 
but the object of Mr. Wyse and Dr. Ulla- 
thorne is to diffuse them. Thus a little 
farther on :— 


‘* As far as religion is concerned, we have, 
as Catholics, clearly nothing in common 
with those around us. England .is an un- 
christian country ; and certainly, to attempt 
to fraternize with half infidels by paring 
away from our Faith whatever consistently 
we can, is not the way to remain Catholic 
ourselves. We are engaged in a deadly 
contest, which all thinking men allow to be 
verging toan issue. The fight is against 
the devil and his works, against blasphemy 
and infidelity, against swearing and profan- 
ation of the Sunday. There is need, then, 
for every available help ! To this end truly 
our Blessed Lady appeared at La Salette; 
and certes how shall it fare with us, should 
we be found with our lamps untrimmed in 
the great day of trial? Strong conviction, 
therefore, as to the necessity of expiating the 
abominable sins by which God is daily out- 
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raged, particularly in England ; a determin- 
ation to begin this atonement by reforming 
our own lives; an earnest faith in the mission 
and intercessory —— of the Blessed Vir- 
gin; such are the dispositions proper for 
those who desire to be admitted into the 
Confraternity of our Lady of Reconciliation 
of La Salette.’’ (P. 31-2.) 

It might be inferred that as the scourges 
and chastisements announced by the Appa- 
rition were specially designed for the punish- 
ment of France, and are alleged to have 
fallen upon her, our own heretical and 
apostate country has some reason to con- 
gratulate itself on its escape from these 
calamities: but not at all; our state is the 
Jess gracious ; we have not even been favored 
with an apparition to warn us of our in- 
iquities, much less with a famine or pesti- 
lence to expiate them,—unless, indeed, we 
be told that some ten years ago Catholic 
Ireland paid the penalty for Protestant Eng- 
land. 


‘* Now there is one remarkable fact con- 
nected with these scourges that we must not 
fail to reflect upon. It is this: that, whilst 
our Blessed Lady complains and reproaches, 
there is no sin with which she reproaches 
France that is not doubly and trebly the 
crime of England,—want of fuith, cursing 
and swearing, ag apn Sabbath-breaking, 
and the rest. But when Mary begins to 
threaten, to prophesy that evil times will 
come, this wretched land is no longer in- 
cluded in her charity ; for the scourges, let 
us remark, were to come upon France only; 
and so it has been. And yet, who can doubt 
but that England is deserving of punish- 
ment! how then explain it, except that the 
sins of this country are so great as not to 
deserve even a warning voice from her who 
is the ** Mother of Mercy.’’ There were 
wicked men in France, but they still had a 
lingering devotion to the Blessed Virgin,— 
the sign of predestination, and God saved 
them because of this one love. Here in 
England men are not contented with sin- 
ning ; in their very sins they are unnatural, 
—they throw aside the obedience and honor 
due to their Mother, and in the hour of 
danger there is no mother there to warn 
them or to speak for them. Scourges will 
come, however, and are fast coming upon 
this proud country. The apostacy and 
wickedness of three centuries have yet to be 
expiated. Whata dreadful thing, then, to 
have no one at such a moment to stand 
forward with a holy threatening to urge us 
to,conversion, and thus to save us! It was 
an evil day for England when she cast off 
Mary.”’ (P. 103-4.) 
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Dr. Ullathorne himeelf pours forth his 
lamentations on the gross and habitual 
blasphemy of the English people. 

6 i against Jesus in his holy 
Eucharist,—blasphemy against Jesus in his 
holy Sacrifice. Our sovereigns are not 
crowned without it ; our peers enter not the 
senate without it ; our representatives enter 
Parliament with it on their lips,—terrible 
oaths, in which God is called to witness 
against himself. They form a part of our 
laws,—they are an element of our constitu- 
tion.” 

We do not exactly understand to what 
oath Dr. Ullathorne refers, for we cannot 
imagine that he still believes the declaration 
against transubstantiation to be a condition 
of a seat in the legislature.* But these 
passages suffice to show what are the senti- 
ments towards this country which Mr. 
Wyse and his reverend diocesan conceive to 
be not contrary to faith or good morals, but 
calculated to promote piety and devotion. 

We now proceed to consider the facts of 
this extraordinary attempt to gorge the 
credulity of mankind with miraculous inci- 
dents. The French. works we have placed 
at the head of this article, and from which 
we shall borrow the evidence we are about 
to produce, are written by some of the 
objectors to the pretended miracle—them- 
selves not only Catholics, but members of 
the diocesan clergy of Grenoble,—but who 
unhesitatingly declare and show that the 
whole invention has been got up, propa- 
gated, and is maintained by the priests. 
Many other clergymen of the diocese, who 
were originally the dupes of this imposture, 
though they have since discovered their 
error, have not the courage to stem the tide 
of false enthusiasm, to abjure a lie so profit- 
able to the district, or to resist the mis- 
applied authority of their bishop. A few 
who did resist with greater firmness, have 
expiated their adherence to the cause of 
truth by persecution,—they have been de- 
prived of their cures, denounced as infidels, 
and driven from the country. But mean- 
while the lie prospers. It has struck root 

* The words of the Catholic Emancipation Act 
(10 Geo. iv. c. 7.) are:—" Whereas certain declar- 
ations or oaths against Trausubstantiation and the 
Invocation of Saints, and the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
are required to be taken by the subjects of His 
Majesty, as qualifications for sitting and voting in 
Parliament, and for the enjoyment of certain 


offices, &c., all such acts or parts of acts as reqtire 
such declarations, &c., are hereby repealed.” 
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in the faith of the populations ; it is preached 
with authority to foreign nations, As years 
and distance intervene between the moment 
and the scene of these occurrences, it will 
become more difficult to strip off the conse- 
crated disguise of this mummery. Even 
the curiosity excited by the legend is con- 
structed into a corroboration of its truth. 
The Bishop of Grenoble says in his manda- 
ment,—‘* The fact acquires a new degree of 
certitude by the immense and spontaneous 
concourse of the faithful upon the spot of 
the Apparition,””—an argument which 
would apply with equal force to the crowds 
assembled to watch for the Cock Lane Ghost. 
Everything indicates, in short, that we have 
here before us the actual process by which 
the legendary faith of the Roman Catholic 
Church has been made what it is. We have 
human deceit, human credulity, human 
interest ; the love of the marvellous, the love 
of gain, the love of power, actively at work 
in one large and successful conspiracy 
against truth, honesty, and reason ; until we 
find at least the supreme authority of Rome 
sanctioning the religious commemoration of 
a trick so gross, that the success it has ob- 
tained is but one degree less incredible than 
the Apparition itself. 

Before we proceed to analyze this extraor- 
dinary imposition, we shall leave Mr. Wyse 
himself to relate the story of the miracle in 
a style worthy of the subject: 

‘The mountain of La Salette is situated 
in the diocese of Grenoble, at about sixty or 
seventy English miles distant from the city 
of Lyons. That particular portion of France 
was formerly the province of Dauphiné. It 
is now known as the department of Isére. 
From Corps, which is the nearest town of 
any importance, to La Salette is a distance 
of seven miles; and the road upwards, 
which discloses alpine scenery of the highest 
beauty, is 80 exceedingly rugged, and so ill- 
adapted to traffic and social purposes, that 
for a considerable part of the way a mule 
path is the only means of proceeding. The 
village of La Salette forms one of ten ham- 
lets, which lie together in a sort of crater- 
like basin, and immediately above it is the 
mountain of the same name. With this 
village the traveller leaves behind him the 
last trace of civilization,—a few sickly-look- 
ing trees. In a few moments he has pene- 
trated into a region of s'lence, beyond the 
dwellings of men, beyond the abode even of 
birds; the ascent has assumed a wild and 
terrifying aspect, which increases with every 
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step, and surrounds him on all sides with its 
dread inclosure, till, after a journey of ex- 
ceeding toil, he mounts on to the terrace 
called ioe les Baisses. Here is a complete 
change. From the terrace up the entire 
side of the mountain the ground is covered 
with the loveliest verdure. Wonderful feat 
of nature, no doubt, but not without its 
peculiar et for us. On this terrace 
our Blessed Lady appeared to Maximin 
and Melanie, the two children of La 
Salette. 

‘The history of the Apparition may be 
given briefly as follows. Maximin Giraud 
and Melanie Matthieu were two children,-the 
one born at a small town called Les Ablan- 
dins, in the year 1835, the other at Corps, in 
1831. Both were of poor parents’; and both 
are described as being, previous to the Ap- 
parition, zotally ignorant, and without any 
education whatsoever, religious or otherwise. 
Maximin was so incapable, that in the course 
of four, years his father had with difficulty 
taught him the Our Father and the Hail 
Mary.’ Melanie was timid and careless, 
seldom, if ever, went to church, and could 
not learn two lines of her catechism. Up 
to the 17th of September, 1846, they had no 
acquaintance with each other, and they 
remained then only a very short time to- 
gether ; but on the 19th of the same month 
and year, the eve of the Feast of the Seven 
Dolours, they met by chance when driving 
their cows down from the mountain of La 
Salette, upon the terrace Sous les Baisses. 
The day was exceedingly beautiful, not a 
cloud was visible, and the sun shone bril- 
liantly. Towards mid-day, which the chil- 
dren had learnt to mark by the sound of the 
Angelus bell, having taken their light 
mY they crossed over a little stream 
called in the language of the country La 
Sezia, and after depositing their bags close 
by a dried-up fountain, both fell asleep on 
the grass, at some little distance one from the 
other. The girl woke up first, and not see- 
ing the cows, called to her companion to 
come and look for them. They accordingly 
recrossed the stream, and ere long found 
their cows lying down on a gentle slope. 
Searcely had they turned to fetch their bags 
of provisions, when they perceived a light of 
dazzling brightness, and soon after a lady, 
sitting on a stone upon the bank near the 
fountain, in an attitude of grief, and with a 
countenance expressive of the most profound 
affliction. The two children start back with 
affright. Melanie lets her stick fall, but 
Maximin tells her to keep it in case of need. 
In the mean time the lady rises, and bids 
them encouragingly ‘ to come near, and not 
to be afraid.’ * - here,’ she said, ‘ to 
announce to you great news,’ 
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‘The children then came over the 
stream, and the lady approaching placed 
herself between them, and with many tears 
continued ,— 

‘««¢Tf my people will not submit, I shall 
be forced to let go the-arm of my Son. 

‘‘¢ It isso heavy, so weighty, that I can 
no longer hold it back. 

‘+ * For how long a time am I not suffering 
for you. IfI would not that my Son should 
abandon you, I have to entreat Him without 
ceasing. 

‘*«¢ And as for you, you care not for it. 

‘¢¢ You may pray as you like, you may do 
what you will, never will you be able to 
recompense the trouble I have taken on your 
account. 

6¢ Six* days have I given you to labor, 
the Seventh I have kept for myself, and they 
will not give it to me. It is that which 
makes the hand of my Son so heavy. 

‘©* Those who drive the carts cannot 
swear, without introducing the name of my 
Son. 

‘6+ These are the two things that are 
weighing down so much the hand of my 


n. 

‘+ ¢Tf the harvest gets spoilt, it is entirely 
on your account. I gave you warning last 
year in the potatoes, but you did not heed it. 
Quite the contrary; when you found the 
potatoes destroyed, you began to swear by 
the name of my Son. They will continue to 
rot, so that by Christmas this year there 
will be none left.’ 

‘Here the children, not comprehending 
what was meant by potatoes, began to look 
at each other, and to think what might be 
understood by potatoes, which at Corps and 
other places are known by the name of 
truffes. The Lady then said— ; 

“¢ Ah, m children you do not under- 
stand, but I will tell it you in another 
way.’ 

** And now she began to speak to them 
in the patois of the country, of which the 
following is a translation of the main 

art. 

‘* «Tf you have corn, you must not sow it: 
whatever you sow will be devoured b 
cattle ; that little which will come up will 
crumble into dust when you thrash it. 

‘*< There will come a great famine. Be- 
fore the famine comes, children under seven 
years of age will be seized with a trembling 
affection, and will die in the hands of those 
who hold them ; the others will do penance 
by the famine. 

* “The Blessed Virgin, by these majestic 
words, speaks here no longer in the name of her 
Son; she makes Him, as it were, speak for Himself. 
Tifus did Moses and the prophets speak in the Old 
Law, or rather, thus did they cause Almighty 


‘1 God Himself to speak .’—Note by Mfr. Wyse.) 
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‘¢¢The walnuts will become bad; the 
grapes will rot.’ 

‘* At this point the Lady gave to Maximin, 
and afterwards to Melanie, a secret, which 
no one has ever been able to wrest from 
them ; and whilst speaking to one, the other 
heard nothing, and could perceive only the 
movement of the lips. 

- “She then proceeded :— 

‘<¢Tf. they are converted, the stones and 
the rocks will change into heaps of corn ; 
and the potatoes will become as it were self- 
sown 3 the lands. . 

s©* Do you sa our prayers well, m 
children ?? pintitlinting . 

‘¢¢Scarcely at all, Madam,’ answered 
both together. 

*** You must do so, however, my chil- 
dren, both night and morning. When you 
cannot do better, say at least an Our Father 
and a Hail Mary. And when you have 
time, say more. 

‘¢¢ A few aged women are all that go to 
Mass ; the rest work on the Sunday all the 
summer; and in winter-time, when they 
know not what to do, the young men go 
to Mass, only to mock at religion. During 
Lent they go to the shambles like dogs.* 

‘©¢ Have you never seen any blighted 
corn, my children?’ 

‘* Both answer, ‘ O, no Madam.’ 

‘«* You must surely have seen it,—you, 
my child,’ turning to Maximin, ‘ once when 
you were near the farm of Coin with your 
father. 

‘¢¢ The owner of the land told your father 
to go and look at his blighted wheat. You 
both went there. You took two or three 
ears of corn in your hand; you rubbed 
them together, and it all turned to dust. 
You then went home. When you were 
within half an hour’s walk of Corps, your 
father gave you a piece of bread, and said 
to you, Here, my child, eat some bread 
this year at least; I don’t know who will 
"i any next year, if the corn goes on like 
that. 

‘‘ Maximin answered, ‘ O yes, Madam, I 
remember it now; a while ago I did not 
remember it.’ 

‘‘ After that, the Lady said to them in 


F rench, ‘ Well, my children, you will cause 


it to be made known to all my people.’ 

‘¢ And passing onwards beyond the little 
stream she repeated, ‘ Well, my children, 
you will cause it to be made known to all 
my people.’ She then ascended to the 
spot where the children had found their 
cows. She advanced without making the 
least impression on the grass. Maximin 


* “A common expression in the Sacred Serip- 
tures.”"—{ Note by Mr. Wyse. ) 





and Melanie followed her. And then this 
beautiful Lady arose a little from the 
ground, looking first towards heaven, and 
then towards the earth; and gradually 
she vanished from them, the head disa 

pearing first, then the arms, and lastly 
the feet, till there remained but a bright- 
ness in the air, which lasted a short time. 

‘* According to the children’s account, the 
Lady had on her feet white shoes, orna- 
mented with roses of various colors ; a gold- 
colored apron, a white robe covered all over 
with pearls, a white cape, and a high head- 
dress with a crown of roses. Around her 
neck she wore a small chain, from which 
was suspended a crucifix, with the emblems 
of the Passion. Another large chain hun 
from either extremity of the cross; an 
there were roses all along the border of her 
cape. Her face was pale, rather elongated, 
and so dazzlingly bright, that it was impos- 
sible to look at her for any length of time 
together. Neither of the children can 
speak with clearness of the materials or 
texture of her dress; but both unite.in de- 
scribing the light which shone from her as 
incomparably brighter than the sun. No 
representation, as yet produced, has suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the idea formed of the 
Lady’s appearance in the minds of the chil- 
dren. Melanie speaks of the gentle sweet- 
ness of her voice as beyond all comparison ; 
and Maximin has declared that all the 
Church symphonies which he hassince heard 
are as nothing to that voice. Whilst the 
Lady was speaking she shed many tears, 
which Melanie says were very brilliant, and 
did not fall on the ground, but disappeared 
like sparks of fire. Her eyes betrayed ex- 
ceeding tenderness ; and her looks were kind 
and affable. When she had vanished, 
Melanie exclaimed, ‘ It is either God, or my 
father’s Blessed Virgin, or a great saint,’ 
As to Maximin, various thoughts flitted 
through his brain. He had heard talk of 
sorceresses, and perhaps she might be one ; 
but catching at the last words of Melanie, 
his ideas changed, and in his turn exclaims, 
‘If we had known it was a great saint, we 
would have asked her to take us with her.’ 
And immediately they ran to look after their 
cows.’’ (P. 3-10.) 


’ It is needless to point out the puerile ex- 
travagances of such a story—the absurdity 
of a long conversation partly in French and 
partly in patois, repeated by two young 
children to whom the French language was 
so little known, that whilst they retained 
expressions which Mr. Wyse does not scruple 
to compare to the Voice upon the Mount, 


| they did not know what was meant by pota- 
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toes,*—the absurdity of directing corn not 
to be sown, because it would be devoured by 
eattle, and that.a great famine was coming, 
—the Aocus pocus of changing stones and 
rocks into heaps of corn,—and the audacious 
parody of the Ascension. All this falls 
within Dr. Ullathorne’s conception of faith 
and good morals, piety and devotion ! 

We cannot, however, pass over in silence 
the extraordinary language in which these 
scenes are described, and the arts employed 
to kindle the fervor of the faithful. Dr. 
Ullathorne exclaims, as he reached the scene 
of the Apparition : 

‘«T hastened to the fountain ; to that foun- 
tain which had gushed forth from the spot 
where stood our sorrowing Mother with her 
crucified Son upon her breast. I now under- 
stand what is feltat Bethlehem, at Nazareth, 
or on Calvary.” 

On the first anniversary of the Apparition 
from fifty to sixty thousand persons, we are 
told, came together on the mountain : 

‘Though as yet there was neither habita- 
tion nor place of shelter, and the rain fell 
heavily from eight o’clock the night before 


until ten next morning, fifteen hundred per- 
sons ed the night on the mountain. 


And by one in the morning, illuminating 


the darkness with torch-light, the head of a 
rocession began to ascend the mountain, 
whilst its farther extremities extended some 
twelve or fifteen miles along the roads in the 
direction of Gap and Grenoble, besides 
crowding the different. paths of the moun- 
tain; and every hour of the morning poured 
some thousands of persons upon the scene 
of the Apparition. ‘Two altars were erected, 
and covered over with sheds, and on these 
the holy sacrifice was offered some thirty or 
forty times. Pressed together as this vast 
multitude was, yet by all accounts there was 
no disorder. Only four gensdarmes were on 
the spot, and their sole occupation was to 
open the passage to the altars for the com- 
municants, or to the fountain for those who 
* In the eyes of all true believers it is an ad- 
ditional confirmation of the miracle that the “ Chil- 
dren of the Apparition,” as they are termed, were 
unable at the time to understand what was ad- 
dressed to them in French, and had no definite con- 
ception who it was that addressed them. They 
said naturally enough that i might be a sorceress, 
or a great saint; indeed, they were so little instruct- 
ed at the time as not to know who the Blessed 
Virgin was. The apparition suddenly remembered, 
in the middle of her discourse, that patois was the 
language of the Alps, and continued in the follow- 
ing jargon ;—“ Si las truffas se gastoun ei rien que 
per vous aoutres ; vous o6u aijou fa veyre l’an passa, 
n‘aia pas vougu fas conti; qu’éra on countrére 
= troubava de truffas gastas dyurava, l’y bitava 
u nouc de moun fils odu mey."” 
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came to drink of its waters. A thick cloud 
covered the mountain, and filled the valleys 
beneath, so that for a considerable time the 

ilgrims could only see the masses of human 
bests buried in the fog for the distance of a 
hundred paces from, where they severally 
stood, though the whole breadth of the moun- 
tain resounded with pious canticles. At last 
the sun raised the cloud from the top of the 
mountain, and revealed the entire scene, 
whilst the stream of fresh arrivals were 
emerging out of the mists that still lay be- 
low. The Magnificat was chanted in two 
choirs by some thirty thousand voices. And 
then, an ecclesiastic, tall of stature, and 
with stentorian voice, rose up above the mul- 
titude, and cried out over the vast assembly, 
‘ My brethren, let us pray for France,’ ” 


Without wasting another line on these 
‘* revivals,”’—for such, in fact, they are,— 
we shall now proceed to borrow from the 
other books before usa narrative which is 
somewhat more consistent in its details, and, 
we think, not less interesting. 

The diocese of Grenoble was governed 
down to 1853 by Philibert de Bruillard—a 
prelate born in 1765—who had consequently 
considerably passed his eightieth year at the 
time of these singular events: in addition to 
his extreme age, the bishop appears to have 
been of a feeble, credulous, and incautious 
character. On some former occasions he had 
declared the authenticity of certain miracu- 
lous cures and prodigies, which had brought 
scandal on the Church by the obvious false- 
hood and disgusting details which accompa- 
nied them. Practically, the episcopal 
authority was chiefly exercised by two 
priests ; the one M. Rousselot, one of the 
Canons of the Cathedral of Grenoble, Vicar- 
General of the Diocese, and Professor of 
Moral Theology in the Great Seminary ; the 
other, an Abbé Orcel, also belonging to the 
Chapter. These priests have been throughout 
the principal promoters of the belief in the 
Apparition, both by their personal influence 
and their writings ; by sheer impudence and 
intolerance they have overcome the resistance 
of truth, conscience, and ridicule; and if 
they are not the real authors of the panto- 
mime, they are at least responsible for the 
character it has assumed throughout the 
Romish Church. 

It seems ascertained that the little eow- 
herds of La Salette did actually meet upon 
the hill on the day in question, a woman 
strangely accoutred, who perhaps addressed 
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them in some such language as that they re- 
lated to their respective masters on their 
return to the farm. Some doubt may be felt 
whether the boy Maximin was really imposed 
upon ; but the girl Melanie probably belived 
she had beheld a celestial vision, as her sub- 
sequent history proves her to bea child of 
lively imagination as well as of extreme ig- 
norance. The story was related in the vil- 
lage the same evening; it was repeated by 
the curé of La Salette, a simple old village 
priest, in the pulpit on the following day, to 
the great surprise of his parishioners; the 
curé, full of the astonishing tale, proceeded 
the same evening to Grenoble to communi- 
cate it to his Bishop; the Bishop, without 
further inquiry, announced the fact of the 
apparition to a meeting of 400 female teach- 
ers of primary schools, who happened to be 
assembled at Corenc on the 22nd of Septem- 
ber; and thus it was disseminated within 
three days, by episcopal authority, into every 
parish of the diocese. Meanwhile, the boy 
Maximin was not allowed to return to his 
family at Corps; he was instantly placed in 
a religious establishment of that town, and 
Mélanie was soon afterwards similarly pro- 
vided for. These young persons have ever 
since remained under the exclusive control 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, and their 
ulterior history forms an instructive com- 
mentary on the scene of which they were the 
sole attesting witnesses. 

If then, it be true that the occurrence de- 
scribed by the children had some foundation 
in fact, by whom was this farce enacted ? 
how was the strange costume of the pretend- 
ef apparition prepared and conveyed to that 
wild spot? and what became of our Lady of 
Salette afterwards? To these questions a 
copious answer is supplied by the volumes 
before us—volumes published, be it observed, 
by Catholic priests residing on the spot, and 
who have since paid the penalty of their 
disbelief by expulsion from the diocese. 

For many years before the events we are 
examining, a lady of good family, but of an 
eccentric and enthusiastic temperament, 
Mademoiselle Constance Lamerliére de St. 
Ferréol, had acquired some notoriety in the 
religious community of that part of France. 
She entered a convent at Grenoble in 1822, 
where for several years she performed the 
duties of mistress of the novices; discon- 
tented with this position, she sought to with- 
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draw from this establishment, and organized 
a charitable institution partly under the pat- 
ronage of the Abbé Rousselot. Her conduct 
was however so strange and reckless, that 
her own family thought it necessary to place 
her under judicial control; and on the 5th 
of September, 1846, she was interdicted as 
incompetent to manage her affairs by the 
Tribunal of Saint Marcellin. This decree 
preceded the Apparition by one fortnight, 
and it seems to have excited Madlle. Lamer- 
ligre to the extraordinary steps she then pro- 
ceeded to take. 

Her first care was to provide a costume 
adapted to the supernatural part she was 
about to perform. Accustomed to the use 
of the needle in her convent, she easily pre- 
pared for herself a white muslin dress, with 
silver trimmings: on the breast was embroi- 
dered a large cross, and on each side the 
symbols of the Passion; the apron was of 
bright yellow, fringed with silver, a scarf of 
artificial roses, white satin shoes with flowers 
upon them, and marygold stockings. With 
this attire in a bandbox, she took the dili- 
gence from St. Marcellin to Grenoble, and as 
there was no room inside, she occupied a seat 
with the conductor, one Fortin, on the impe- 
rial. To this man it is alleged that she com- 
municated her scheme; she undoubtedly 
boasted of the sublime achievement she was 
about to perform in the Alps; and upon 
hearing of the Apparition some days after- 
wards, he immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ It is one 
of Madlle. Lamerliére’s tricks.” When 
confronted with the conductor soon after- 
wards, Madlle. Lamerliére said, ‘‘ Don’t be- 
lieve him ; you will do harm to religion ;” 
and to Fortin himself, ‘‘ If you don’t believe 
yourself, let others believe.” 

At Grenoble she went to the shop of a 
dealer in church furniture to complete her 
costume, and there, to the extreme surprise 
of the tradesman and his family, she exhib- 
ted this grotesque apparel. Several other 
persons, worthy of credit also, saw the mys- 
tical dress of this ‘‘Shepherdess of the 
Alps,” as she called herself. In fact, she 
had for some time past frequented a chalet 
on the mountain, not far from the scene of 
prodigy, and there she complete: her prepar- 
ations. These points, which have been sub- 
sequently established before a civil court of 
justice, raise a vehement presumption of the 
identity of Madlle. Lamerliére and Our Lady 
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of Salette. She was seen immediately after 
the pretended miracle in the same dress by 
other persons of the neighboring villages ; 
she is known to have worn the same dress 
on other occasions; and she has herself 
owned to sundry persons, and in particular 
to Father Burnoud,* the Superior of the 
Missionaries of La Salette, that she was her- 
self the heroine who appeared to the cow- 
herds on the 16th of September. We quote 
these statements from the decree of the 
Court at Grenoble to which Madlle. Lamer- 
litre brought her case; the court held them 
to be sufficiently proved. Madlle. Lamer- 
litre brought an action for defamation in 
1855 against the Abbé Déléon, who has 
been the principal author of the exposure of 
these frauds. The Abbé justified his state- 
ments, and the Lady of La Salette was non- 
suited and condemned in costs. An appeal 
from the Court of First Instance to the Im- 
perial Court of Grenoble has been brought 
and argued in the month of April of the 
present year, and it has ended like the for- 
mer trial by a verdict for the defendant. 
The miracle and the miracle worker have 
therefore been twice judicially condemned.t 
The story is, however, now denied by the 
lady herself, and by the present Bishop of 
Grenoble on her behalf, on the ground that 
this respectable person must have been past 
fifty when the event occurred, and that 
** douée d’un embonpoint plus qu’ordinaire,”’ 
she would have had great difficulty in mak- 
ing the ascent of the mountain! Her pres- 
ence there on more than one occasion is 
proved beyond dispute, It is not, however, 
indispensable to this view of the case that 
this lady should herself have personated the 
Virgin Mary ; a younger and more graceful 

* On the 11th of January, 1855, this estimable 
priest stated in a conference of the clergy of Gre- 
noble, “J’ai eu plus d’un entretien avec Madlle. 
Lamerliére. Cette femme est trés eccentrique; si 
on veut la diriger, elle vous échappe; si on l’aban- 
donne & elle-méme, elle est trés compromettante ; 
jé tiens de sa bouche que c'est elle ‘seule qui a fait 
Uapparition de la Salette.’’ (Conscience d'un Pré- 
tre, p. 42). 

¢ An attempt has been made to set up an alibi 
for the Apparition; and Dr. Ullathorne boldly as- 
serts that it has been legally proved that Madlle. 
Lamerliére was petting a cause before the Tribu- 
nal of St. Marcellin on the 19th of September at 
the very time of the miracle. The Doctor is mis- 
taken. All that can be shown is, that she was 
served with a writ at St. Marcellin on the morning 
of the 18th September; but that circumstance is 


not mcompatible with her being at La Salette on 
the afternoon of the day following, 


person may have been employ-d for the pur- 
se. 

as complete what we know of the per- 
sonal history of this crazy imposter, it ap- 
pears that she continues to infest and scan- 
dalize the diocese. In 1848, she took an act- 
ive part in the popular movements at Gre- 
noble, and figured in the female clubs of the 
Revolution; and when last we hear of her, 
she had retired to a cottage at Cras, over the 
door of which she had inscribed, ‘* Au Mod- 
erne Bethlehem.” 

To return, however, to the more serious 
parts of this case; we have yet to show by 
what means these absurdities, instead of be- 
ing disavowed and punished as they deserve 
to be, were solemnly adopted by the Church, 
and are now proposed throughout the world 
to the veneration of the faithful. In No- 
vember 1846, a Commission, composed of the 
canons and professors of the church and 
seminary of Grenoble, was consulted on the 
authenticity of the miracle. They pradently 
reported that no decision could be come to, 
inasmuch as the story rested on the evidence 
of two children only, and that in the story 
itself there were details ‘‘ qui inspirent quel- 
que défiance sur la vérité des paroles de la 
dame.” But a party existed in the Chapter 
which was little disposed to sacrifice the 
promise of so abundant a harvest. M. 
Rousselot, who afterwards figures as the 
leading champion of the legend, was at that 
time considerably in debt ; and some of his 
reverend colleagues in the Chapter had be- 
come his sureties. It go fell out, that these 
identical persons were employed in the fol- 
lowing year (1847) to sit on another com- 
mission, which first lent a deliberate sanction 
to the miracle. The credulity of the people 
and the encouragement of the clergy had, 
already given a strange importance to the 
tale. Stories of miraculous cures produced 
by the water of a spring near which the 
Lady of La Salette had sat, were circulated far 
and wide. The demand for this holy water 
became general, insomuch that at the fifth 
sitting of the second commission Vicar-Gen- 
eral Berthier inquired whether the new in- 
cumbent of La Salette accounted for the sums 
he receives for the water of the holy spring.* 


* In June 1850 M. Melin, Curé of Corps, admit- 
ted to the Bishop of Gap that he had received 40,- 
000 fr. for the water hé had sold. Since then the 





traffic is considerably increased, and the public con- 
veyances of the neighborhood are laden with it. Itis 
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This question was so ill received, that Vicar- 
General Berthier was dispensed from further 
attendance. The commission at last divided 
in the proportion of five votes to four in fa- 
vor of the miracle, and on this ground it 
was eventually affirmed by the bishop. 
Endless contradictions, inconsistencies, and 
quarrels have marked every stage of this af- 
fair. But the subsequent history of the two 
witnesses deserves to be noticed. Maximin, 


‘the boy, was placed under ecclesiastical tui- 


tion, but he proved stupid and intractable 
beyond all conception. In five years he 
could not be taught to read. On one occa- 
sion, some months after the Apparition, when 
he had recited his story with his usual volu- 
bility, he was asked whether all these details 
were equally present to his mind on the day 
of the miracle. ‘No,’ said the boy. 
“How, then, do you manage to recall 
them?’’ ‘* C’est M. le Curé,’”’ replied the 
self-convicted witness. In November 1850, 
Maximin was brought to M. Vianay, the 
euré of the village of Ars—a man eminent 
for his piety in all the country round. To 
this worthy priest he distinctly acknowledged 
that the whole story was a lie, and that he 
knew he had never seen the Blessed Virgin 
at all. The particulars of this interview are 
recorded in a formal Report drawn up at the 
time ; and M. Vianay addressed the following 
letter to the bishop on the 5th of December 
1850 :— 
‘¢ Monseigneur, 

‘“‘Thad great faith in N. D. de Salette. 
Ihave consecrated and distributed a great 
quantity of a representing the occur- 
rence. I have distributed part of the rock 
on which the Blessed Virgin was supposed 
to have sate. I carried some of it about 


with me. I have very frequently preached 


on this subject in church. Few of your 
clergy have done so much for La Salette as I 
ave. 

“‘The boy having now told me he never 
saw the Blessed Virgin at all, I was op- 
pressed for a couple of days; but, after all, 
the harm may not be so great,” &e. 

The answer to this letter was an order to 
the Curé of Ars to hold his tongue; and we 
conceive him to be the identical person who 
is quoted by Mr. Wyse in the Preface to the 


Manual of La Salette, as the best authority 


now estimated that, including the sale of medals, 
images, trinkets, books, masses, and holy water, 
the Apparition brings in from 200,000 to 800,000 fr. 
a year! 
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for the introduction of this devotional exer- 
cise into the faith of the Catholics of Eng- 
land. The old man has since been effectu- 
ally reasoned out of the evidence of his own 
senses, and ascribes Maximin’s retraction to 
the suggestions of the Devil. 

The fate of the girl, Melanie, is even more 
distressing. Her mind appears to have 
given way under the excitement caused by 
the assurance that she had actually held 
communication with a supernatural being. 
She went on to deliver extravagant pro- 
phecies ; and at last it has been found ex- 
pedient to transfer her, curiously enough, to 
this country. Such, at least, is the state- 
ment given by the opponents of the miracle. 
Dr. Ullathorne says, however, that he saw 
this girl in a convent, where she has taken 
the vows under the name of Sister Mary of 
the Cross. ‘ 

To these doubts, these contradictions, these 
denials, proceeding from the only persons 
whose testimony could have any weight on 
the subject. the Church of Rome had but 
one answer to make, and that answer was 
made in the name of Authority. On the 
fifth anniversary of the Apparition, the 
Bishop of Grenoble, being then eighty-six 
years old, gave his doctrinal judgment in 
favor of the miracle, in a pastoral letter, 
which Mr. Wyse affirms to have been ‘ pre- 
viously submitted to the private correction 
of his Holiness the Supreme Pontiff..” After 
reciting the fact of the Apparition, the 
miraculous cures resulting from ‘‘ the water 
of a fountain near which the Queen of 
Heaven was said to have appeared to the 
two shepherds,”’ the incredible concourse of 
pilgrims to the mountains, the publications 
of the Abbé Rousselot, and the transmission 
to the Pope of the secret revealed by the 
Virgin to the children, the Bishop added : 


‘‘At the express petition of all the mem- 
bers of our venerable Chapter, and of by far 
the great majority of the priests of our 
diocese ; 

‘In order to satisfy also the just expecta- 
tions of so many pious souls, belonging as 
well to our fatherland as to other couritries, 
who might at length reproach us with hold- 
ing captive the truth ; ‘ 

** Having invoked again the Holy Spirit 
and the assistance of the Immaculate Virgin; 

‘+ We declare as follows : 

« Art. 1. We pronounce that the ao 
tion of the Blessed Virgin to two shepherds, 
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on the 19th of September, 1846, on a moun- 
tain of the chain of the Alps, situated in the 
parish of La Salette, and in the archpresby- 
tery of Corps, bears in itself all the marks 
of truth, and that the faithful may with 
justice believe it to be indubitable and cer- 


tain. 

“Art. 2. We believe that this fact ac- 
quires a new degree of certitude, by the 
immense and spontaneous concourse of the 
faithful upon the spot of the Apparition, as 
well as by the multitude of miracles which 
have followed the said event, and a great 
number of which it is impossible to question 
without violence to the rules of human testi- 


mony. 

‘* Art. 3. Wherefore, in order to testify in 
a lively manner our gratitude to God and the 
glorious Virgin Mary, we authorize the devo- 
tion to our Lady of La Salette. We permit 
it to be as and allow the moral and 
practical consequences resulting from this 
great event to be drawn from it. 

‘“‘ Art. 4. We expressly forbid the faithful, 
ar the priests of our diocese, ever to lift their 
voice in public or to write against the fact 
which we now proclaim, and which hence- 
forth calls for the respect of all.’’ (P. 58-9.) 


Mr. Wyse himself acknowledges that 
“Rome, with that caution and prudence 
~ which is her characteristic, did not pronounce 
that final decision which brings all things to 
@ close,” but the Pope has undoubtedly 
sanctioned the ceremonies and indulgences’ 
which are expressly connected by the clergy 
of Grenoble with the Apparition. The 
truth is, that in these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings all the laws of the Church have 
been set at nought, and a single bishop, or 
rather one or two members of his chapter 
acting in his name, have found means to 
palm this gigantic fraud on the faith of the 
whole Church. Mr. Wyse and Dr. Ulla- 
thorne affirm that the Confraternity, which 
they are establishing in this country, has 
received the approval and encouragement of 
every bishop to whom application has been 
made for exerting it, and that no authority 
has spoken against it. This statement is 
positively unfounded ; and what adds to the 
singularity of this transaction is, that the 
story has been forced upon the higher au- 
thorities by the impatient credulity of the 
people and the rapacious zeal of the lower 
clergy. Having once committed a certain 
amount of ecclesiastical authority to the 
imposture, the Church wanted the courage 
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due to the clergy of France to show that 
they have not unanimously encouraged these 
scandalous delusions, which Dr. Ullathorne 
commends to the devotion and faith of the 
British public. 

Monseigneur Depéry, Bishop of Gap (the 
adjoining diocese to Grenoble), addressed to 
his clergy in 1851 the following letter :— 
‘* Tt concerns our duty and our conscience to 
warn the clergy and the faithful that we are 
strangers to this manoeuvre ; and that they 
would be the dupes of a criminal intrigue 
and a shameful speculation, if they allowed 
themselves to believe that we patronise an 
occurrence in which we neither can nor will 
take any part. Several miraculous cures 
have been stated to have occurred in this our 
diocese ; we declare that we have not been 
able to establish any one of them! Advise 
religious persons to be on their guard against 
such stories when they have not been verified 
by scrupulous inquiry. We peremptorily 
forbid the recitation of the service of La 
Salette in our diocese.” The Bishop of 


Belley held similar language. Monseigneur- 


Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, wrote to one 
of his friends at Grenoble, in 1851,—*‘ The 
further I go, the more I hear, the less can I 
discover the spirit of God in all this. I can- 
not agree with your clergy on all these 
things. Faith and charity are lost amidst 
this noise, this confusion, this division. As 
for M. Rousselot and his books, the matter 
and the manner in which he treats it are a 
real scandal. Be assured that they are full 
of danger to faith and good morals,” 

These words are the direct reverse of Dr. 
Ullathorne’s certificate of approval. 

In 1854, the Bishop of Mans, who passes 
for the first theologian in Frauce, enjoined 
on all his clergy to pay no attention to La 
Salette. The Bishop of Poitiers refused his 
authority to print the Litanies of La Salette. 
The late Archbishop of Paris prohibited the 
sale of the Holy Water of Salette. The 
Archbishops of Bordeaux, Avignon, Turin, 
and Aix have all expressed, more or less 
openly, their disapproval and disbelief of 
this pantomine. And the Pope himself, 
when the pretended secrets* of the children 

* It is somewhat remarkable that, although the 
believers in the Apparition maintain that for some 
inscrutable purpose a secret was confided by the 


virgin Mary to each of the children, which the 
were bound by a divine command never to evel, 





and honesty to repudiate it. It is, however, 


yet all the clergy who examined them employed 
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were laid before him, declared that they 
were revolting nonsense, brought to him by 
a couple of crazy priests, and fit only for the 
waste-paper basket. This fact is given on 
the authority of M. de Ségur, an auditor of 
the Rote, who heard the Pope use this lan- 
guage; and it is notorious that the French 
Bishops who have since visited Rome have 
received the Pope’s advice to let the affair 
of La Salette fall to the ground. Yet the 
authoritative promulgation of the Apparition 
subsists ; the new Bishop of Grenoble has not 
had the courage to put an end to this fraud ; 
the high authorities of the Church have not 
formally prohibited it; and an English 
Roman Catholic bishop chooses to recom- 
mend it to the especixl devotion of the 
faithful in this country. 

What becomes of the boasted uniformity 
of belief and practice of the Romish Church, 
on the immutable basis of infallible authority, 
if on an occasion like this it fails to protect 
the weak and the unwary from gross im- 
position and debasing misbelief? We may 
pass by with a smile a few ecstasic visions 
and pretended cures; they denote at most 
the aberrations of the human imagination ; 
but the Apparition of La Salette belongs to 
a different class of events. It purports to be 
nothing less than the visible appearance 
upon earth of a being whom the Romish 
Church invests with divine attributes, and 
has recently made to partake of the Divine 
nature. This being assumes the language of 
Omnipotence ; professes to warn, to judge, to 
admonish the earth, though in terms little 
fitted to so stupendous an occasion. If such 
an event could be shown to be within the 
bounds of probability, and were supported 
by any evidence to command belief, it would 
at once become the most solemn and amazing 
incident in the history of the world since the 
Ascension of our Lord. It is that, or it is 
nothing ; it is that, or it is a lie; the scandal 
and the blasphemy of which are commensu- 
rate with the awful subject of such a carica- 
ture. 

We cannot assent to the mild view taken 
of this case by some of the Catholic prelates 
who disbelieve in the miracle, but who would 
fain pass it over in silence, and hope that it 
will be forgotten. Tried by the standard of 
& higher morality, it is either a truth or an 


avery artifice, including § menaces and false- 
beste, to induce them to disobey this injunction. 
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unparalleled iniquity,—an opprobrium to 
the Church, and an offence to religion. Can 
there be a greater offence in the eyes of God 
and man than a deliberate conspiracy to 
convert the vagaries of a half-witted nun 
into a divine revelation, to render this un- 
fortunate wretch an object of worship, and 
to erect a temple to her on the scene of her 
performance? Yet in all lands to which 
the Catholic priesthood penetrate,—from the 
forges of Birmingham to the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean,—this conspiracy has spread, 
and is spreading, to the eternal disgrace of 
its authors. The fact is, that they found, 
like Frankenstein, they had given a shape to 
a monster which was too strong for them. 
They had set in motion so many of the baser 
elements of human nature, that they lost 
the power of controlling them. 

The history of vulgar eryrs is one of the 
most curious pages in the records of human 
society. We have daily experience, without 
invading the precincts of religion, of the 
eagerness with which every marvellous ab- 
surdity is caught up and propagated, and of 
the difficulty of effacing its pernicious 
traces. But we hardly know of any 
example in which a fraud of this magnitude 
has been cultivated with equal succees, or in 
which its progress can be sv regularly fol- 
lowed. Shall we say—for we say it with 
pain—that after all there are many things 
that men love better than truth? They 
prefer to it their own false gods, and for 
that reason the Almighty set the first canon 
of his law against idolatry. They prefer to 
it power; they prefer to it wealth; they 
prefer to it mere wonder. ‘To all these 
things truth is perpetually sacrificed. The 
noblest and the rarest act of an exalted na- 
ture is to suffer and even to die in manliness 
and simplicity for truth alone. 

Wherever the Church of Rome is tried by 
this test, she has been found wanting. We 
speak not here of her peculiar theological 
doctrines, or of her hierarchical constitu- 
tion, but of that tendency to artifice, to dis- 
guise, to pious stratagem, and mental equiv- 
ocation, from which as fervent a believer 
as Pascal did not hesitate, in his time, to 
pluck off the mask. It is her deliberate 
policy to substitute the supposed interests of 
the Church for all that mankind holds sacred 
—the reality of things, the revealed law of 
God, the nearest domestic ties, the holiest 
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social duties, the sanctity of oaths, and the 
law.of conscience. Frauds such as we have 
been describing in these pages could not live 
in any atmosphere but an atmosphere of 
deceit. The honest blow which should 
fell them to the earth is arrested by the 
consideration that mere delusions may be 
profitable, and that exposure may be in- 
jurious. 

These are the considerations which render 
the intrusion of such forms of devotion as 
those propounded in the Manual of the 
Confraternity of La Salette so odious to the 
people of this country. We wish to speak 
with becoming respect of the distinctive 
theological tenets of the Church of Rome, 
which have been and are held by some of 
the greatest and best of mankind ; nor would 
this be a suitable place to call that faith in 
question. Still Jess do we mean to imply 
any disposition to restrict that religious 
liberty which the Catholics of England 
enjoy in common with all their fellow 
countrymen; we know the worthlessness 
and the wickedness of the barriers of intol- 
erance. But in discarding the weapons 
which were used in former times, and are 
still used by the Church of Rome wherever 
she can employ them, we grasp our own 
national arms of free discussion, and we 
claim the right to bring these things to the 
bar of public opinion. No man who has 
watched with some attention the proceed- 
ings of the Romish clergy, both in Britain 
and in Ireland for the last few years, and 
the results of their proceedings, can doubt 
that they act with an amount of energy, 
design, and combination, which they have 
not shown in this country since the Reforma- 
tion. By the influence of what is called 
‘‘ direction,’’ even when it extends to only 
one member of a family, the priest becomes 
an active though invisible power in that 
household, and finds his way to its very 
core. By the stringent rules now applied 
by the clergy to mixed marriages, and the 
education of young children, the sacred 
duties and rights of the parent are often 
superseded ; those of Protestant parents are 
openly violated ; and instances are not rare 
of the removal of English children to foreign 
seminaries and foreign convents, beyond the 
control of their relatives, and the jurisdic- 
tion of our courts of law, until they are 
denationalised and disqualified to live as 


Englishmen. The grotesque imitations of 
the Romish ritual, and the more daring 
assertions of some Romish doctrines, which 
have become prevalent of late years amongst 
a small and sentimental section of the Eng. 
lish Church, lend a convenient shelter to the 
approaches of the Catholic emissary ; and 
the result has been in a certain number 
of minds a vitiated faith, disguised in fanci- 
ful practices, without the free convictions of 
the Protestant Christian, or the unflinching 
obedience of the Catholic to his priest. This 
disorder still pervades and disturbs a portion 
of English society; it has divided many a 
household ; it has embittered many a life; 
it has shipwrecked some hearts, worthy of a 
better fate. On the bulk of the people of. 
England we are satisfied that it has produced 
no effect at all, except a more rooted 
aversion to the false pretensions of ecclesias- 
tical authority. It is not to such a people 
that Dr. Ullathorne and Mr. Wyse can sue- 
cessfully address their legend of Our Lady 
of La Salette. We have no doubt that the 
best informed and most pious of the English 
Catholics are ashamed of this nonsense, and 
would repudiate it if they dared. But 
where are they to draw the line? Where 
are they first to apply their reasoning 
faculties, and to recognize the laws of nature 
and evidence? This Manual tells them 
what they may be expected to believe ; and 
if the spirit of unqualified obedience to 
episcopal authority is to be their guide, 
they have no reason to stop short at 
any point in the maze of credulity and im- 
posture. 

But we cannot dismiss these publications 
without adverting to one or two considera- 
tions of a still higher order. The members 
of the clergy of Grenoble, who denounced 
these tricks, and exposed this imposition, 
have themselves pointed out with becoming 
force the injury done not only to their own 
Church, but to Christianity itself, by such 
practices as these. Can there be a more 
formidable weapon in the hands of scepti- 
cism than this living contemporary proof of 
the avidity of the people to swallow the 
grossest inventions? Is there not a fatal 
tendency in the human mind either to 
accept the false because it bears some exter- 
nal analogy with truth, or else to reject the 
true because it bears some external analogy 





with falsehood? Does the Catholic Church 























place these puerile exhibitions, resting solely 
on the evidence of two illiterate children, 
who certainly knew nothing of what they 
had seen until they had been tutored by the 
priests, on the same footing as those miracu- 
lous displays of the Divine Power which 
were wrought in the presence of countless 
witnesses, and are attested by an unex- 
ampled mass of corroborative testimony? 
The Church of Rome in theory claims no 
such power. ‘+ Conveniunt omnes Catho- 
lici,’’ says Bellarmine, whose opinion will 
not be disputed when it tends to limit the 
Papal authority, ‘posse Pontificem (Ro- 
manum) etiam ut Pontificem, et cum shuo 
cootu consiliorum, vel cum generali concilio, 
errare in controversiis facti particularibus, 
que ex informatione testimoniisque hominum 
orecipue pendent.”’ It is an entire usurpa- 
tion of authority, even by Rome, to pro- 
nounce definitively on such facts as these, 
and to direct the mistaken veneration of the 
devout to objects and persons more fit to figure 
ina police court than on the altar. Yet, 
practically, in the Manuals of Devotion before 
us, and by the authority of Romish priests 
and Bishops, the worship of Our Lady of 
Salette is raised to the height of the most 
exalted offices of religion. Nor can we 
doubt that the effect of this depraved pro- 
pensity for spurious miracles and sham 
revelations is deeply injurious to the sanctity 
of that faith in which all Christians have a 
common interest. 

The same abuses which render this power- 
ful aid to the cause of infidelity, are not less 
favorable to the growth of bigotry and in- 
tolerance. If our Catholic fellow-country- 
men have sometimes reason ‘to complain of 
the virulence with which their tenets are 
assailed in Exeter Hall—if the increasing 
hostility and jealousy of the Catholic and 
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Protestant Churches both in England, in 
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Scotland, and in Ireland, has virtually 
deprived the great measure of 1829 of its 
most desirable social consequences—ii at this 
very time even the endowment of the Col- 
lege at Maynooth is a subject on which 
intolerant scruples do pervade some parts 
of this country, we owe the continuance 
of these unhappy differences in great meas- 
ure to the extravagant conduct of the 
Roman Catholics themselves. The tone. of 
the books written and circulated by them 
on the subject of this apparition, is, as 
the Bishop of Orleans declared, a scandal 
to the Church. The vast system of machin- 
ation carried on by them, and by their 
perverts, against the peace of families and 
the faith of England, is a system of elan- 
destine warfare. And whilst the more 
tolerant and forbearing spirit of the present 
age has extended to them the full enjoyment 
of the rights and liberties of Englishmen, 
they have employed these privileges to 
renew the language of the Marian restora- 
tion, and to revive the impostures of media- 
val superstition. 

[Do the readers of The Living Age wonder 
at the extent of credulity, which ‘in the 
Nineteenth Century ’’ can be made to be- 
lieve such stories! How ignorant and how 
weak (you say) such believers must be! 

In our opinion, all these Romish miracles 
become respectable, both intellectually and 
morally, when compared with Mormonism, 
Biology, Spirit Rapping and Table-moving 
—some of which are believed in by many 
persons whose minds have been educated, 
and who hold themselves as a superior race 
to the believers in the appearance of the 
Mother of Our Lord. 

We think that nothing, in our time, has 
happened, so wonderful and incomprehensi- 
ble as the delusions to which ‘ respectable 
people ”’ Have Iately given themselves up.] 





Errect OF THE TouCH OF THE RAINBOW.—Mr. 
M. Walcott quotes the remark of Lord Bacon 
that, according to the ancients, ** where a rain- 
bow seemeth to hang over, or to touch, there 
breaketh forth a sweet smell.’? John Lilly, in 
his Epilogue to Campaspe, says, ‘* where the 
rainbow toucheth the trees, no caterpillars will 
hang on the leaves;’’ and he adds, that ‘* where 
the glow-worm creepeth in the night, no adder 
will go in the day.”’—Notes and Queries. 


Tae Srpyiuine Verses.—In Sharpe’s Egypt 
(vol. 11. p. 167., 8rd edit.) is mentioned a poem 
named the ‘‘Sibylline Verses.’? Mr. Sharpe 
states that it describes the Roman emperors by 
the numbers or first letters of their names, and 
thus teaches us what is meant by the number of 
the Beast in the Book of Revelation. It would 
be very interesting to have this statement ex- 
plained.—-WVotes and Queries. 
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From Russell’s Magazine. 
A YEAR’S COURTSHIP. 


BY HENRY TIMROD. 


I saw her, Harry, first in March,— 
You know the street that leadeth down 

By the old bridge’ s crumbled arch ?— 
Just where it leaves the dusty town. 


A lonely house stands grim and dark— 
You’ve seen it?—then I need not say 
How quaint the place is,—did you mark 
An ivied window? Well, one day, 


I, chasing some forgotten dream, 
And in a poet’s idlest mood, 
Caught, as I passed, a white hand’s gleam, 
A shutter opened,—there she stood, . 
Training the ivy to its prop—— 
Two blue eyes, and a brow of snow 
Flashed down upor me—did I stop ?— 
She says I did—I do not know. 


But all that day did something glow 


Just where the heart beats; frail and slight, 


A germ had slipped its shell, and now 
Was pushing softly for the light. 


And April saw me at her feet, 

Dear month of sunshine and of rain ! 
My very fears were sometimes sweet, 

And hope was often touched with pain. 


For she was frank, and she was coy, 
A wilfal April in her ways. 
And in a dream of doubtful joy, 
I passed some truly April days. 


May came; and on that arch sweet mouth, 
The smile was graver in its play, 

And softening with the softening south, 
My April melted into May. 


She loved me, yet my heart would doubt, 
And ere I spoke, the month was June,— 
One warm, still night we wandered out 
To watch a slowly setting moon. 


Something which I saw not—my eyes 
Were not on Heaven—a star perchance, 
Or some bright drapery of the skies 
Had caught her earnest, upward glance. 


And as she paused—Hal ! we have played 
Upon the very spot—a fir 

Just touched me with its dreamy shade, 
But the full moonlight fell on her 


And as she paused,—I know not why, 

I longed to speak, yet could not speak, 
The bashful are the boldest, —I— 

I stooped, and gently kissed her cheek. 
A murmur (else some fragrant air 

Stirred softly) and the faintest start ! 
O, Hal ! we were the happiest pair ! 

O, Hal! I clasped her heart to heart ! 
And kissed away some tears that gushed,— 

But how she trembled, timid dove! 
When my soul broke its silence, flushed 

With a whole burning June of love. 


Since then, a happy year hath sped 


Through months that seemed all June and 


May, 
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And soon a March sun overhead 
Will usher in the crowning day. 


Twelve blessed moons that seemed to glow 
All summer, Hal! my peerless Kate ! 
She is the dearest—** Angel !’’ no! 
Thank God !—but you shall see hor—wai 


So, all is told. I ccunt on thee 

To see the priest, Hal! Pass the wine ! 
Here’s to my darling wife to be! 

And here’s to—when thou findst her—thine! 





WHEN THE NIGHT AND MORNING MERZ. 
BY DORA GREENWELL. 


In the dark and narrow street, 
Into a world of woe, 

Where the tread of many feet 
Went trampling to and fro, 
A child wus born (speak low,) 

When the night and morning meet. 


Full seventy summers back 
Was this; so long ago, 

The feet that wore the track 
Are lying straight and low; 

Yet is there still no lack 
Of passers to and fro. 


Within the narrow street 

This childhood ever played; 
Beyond the narrow street 

This manhood never strayed; 

This age sat still and prayed 
A-near the trampling feet. 


The sound of trampling feet 
Flowed through his life, unstirred 
By water’s fall, or fleet 
Wind music, or the bird 
At morn. These sounds are sweet, 
But they were never heard. 


Within the narrow street, 
I stood beside a bed, 
I held a dying head, 
When the night and morning meet; 





And every word was sweet, 
Though few the words we said. 


And while we talked, dawn grew 
To day; the world was fair 
In fields afar, I knew; 
Yet I spoke not to him there 
Of how the grasses grew, 
Besprent with dewdrops rare. 


I spoke not of the sun, 

Nor of this green earth fair; 
This soul, whose day was done, 

Had never claimed its share 
In these, and yet its rare 

Rich heritage had won. 


From the dark and narrow street 
Into & world of love 
A soul was borne; speak low, 
Speak reverent, —for we know 
Not how they speak above, 
When the night and morning meet. 
—National Magazine. 
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From Titan. 
A YEAR OF MARRIED LIFE. 

TuerE is on the great north road, a few 
miles from London, an ancient village, whose 
tall, substantial houses shadowed by rows 
of venerable trees, look down in grim scorn 
upon the ephemeral Cockney villas, spring- 
ing up, mushroom-like, everywhere around 
them. Time was—a time yet in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant—when to go to 
H—— was to go “ into the country ; ’’ and 
a fair country it was around, well wooded, 
and undulating with hill and vale. In the 
spring the open windows of those high- 
peaked houses let in gushes of fresh air, 
laden with the perfume of the hay ; while, 
beneath them, in the deepening summer, the 
peaceful cattle cooled themselves in clear 
pools, shaded by those rich, old trees, whose 
glory was the pride of the place. But this 
time was, as I said; it is fast vanishing now. 
Everywhere the town is pressing the country 
out of sight; lines of pert villas are cover- 
ing those pleasant meadows, and intruding 
their upstart gentility upon the dignified re- 
pose of H——. New roads are branching 
out in all directions; heaps of burned clay, 
piles of bricks and rubbish, or, worse still, 
the skeletons of houses, which their owners 
‘¢ began to build, but were not able to finish,”’ 
disfigure the once rural landscape. Let us 
not be misunderstood. We know this rush 
from the city to the suburbs is a sign of the 
times ; we know the demand must meet with 
its corresponding supply. We ourselves de- 
siderate a modest abode beyond the reach of 
city smoke, but within that of city convey- 
ances ; and it is just because we have rashly 
fixed ourselves upon one of these new branch 
roads that we write feelingly. When our 
villa was built, it had a pleasant view, over 
fields of the distant city, now blocked out by 
two long rows, of insignificant uniformity, 
which have assumed the dignity of a street, 
and by detached groups of the aforesaid 
skeletons, in interesting varieties of incom- 
pleteness, our most immediate prospect being 
a brick-field, which has brought its select 
colony into close neighborhood. We have 
therefore a right to complain that so few 
glimpses of taste, such an absence of either 
plan or purpose of unity, so little regard for 
any consideration higher than that of selfish 
speculation, direct or restrain this building 
mania. 
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But we are feeling chafed ; the view from 
our parlor-window is apt to disturb our ser- 
enity, and to restore it, we must take a stroll 
up the High Street of H——, along the 
shady path, beneath the tall old trees, and 
refresh ourselves with a glance at housesand 
gardens better suited to our taste. We have 
reached the middle of the up-hill street, and 
we shall now turn to our right, reader, and 
lead you, if willing to pause with us, before 
a cottage-like abode, which has won from us" 
many a glance of, favor. The door stands in 
the centre, with a window on each side; it 
is not a modern door, for you may turn the 
handle yourself as you look through the 
glass panes of its upper half, and catch a 
tempting glimpse of a mass of greenery at 
the other end of the passage. But I am tak- 
ing you too soon into the house; I meant 
first to point out the trellised porch, with its 
starry passion-flower, and the square court 
before it, paved with emall, various-colored 
pebbles, and enclosed, not by a wall or fence’ 
of railings, but by the greenest of thick, 
closely-clipped hedges. And now, having 
opened the door into a wide, convenient 
lobby, we will turn into this right-hand par- 
lor, which, take my word for it, is the pleas-’ 
antest of the two. We can open this pretty 
arched window, and step out upon the sward. 
Here is a garden for you! What say you to 
this velvet turf, and that rich, overshadow- 
ing tree? That mossy knoll beneath it was 
Kate Stanley’s favorite seat; she thought 
this garden unequalled ; those beds of old- 
world flowers were her delight. And this 
brings me to tell you my story. Take your 
seat under the tree; or, if you prefer it, in 
the wainscoted parlor, upon that easiest of 
old-fashioned easy-chairs, and with that fair, 
old garden before you, give me your ears and 
heart, and you will dive through my tale. 

‘¢] shall never marry,’’ said Kate Arnold, 
in a low but decided tone. 

She made this rash speech as she stood one 
bright evening leaning against that very 
arched window, talking to her newly-mar- 
ried friend, George Stanley’s sister. She had 
come from her city home to pass a pleasant 
afternoon with the bride before she left her 
brother’s house, and the two girls had sat at. 
that open window for hours. What they 
had been talking about so long may be in 
some measure divined. From the bright 
look in Ellen Hamilton’s face, it was easy to . 
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see that she had been painting her own lot 
in glowing colors: ‘* the lines are fallen unto 
me in pleasant places,’’ was read in her 
smiling eyes; and she had been urging upon 
her friend, perhaps too warmly, the blessings 
of matrimony. For Kate looked cvol and 
unresponsive ; there was something moody 
in her dark eyes as she uttered the words; 
words at which the young Mrs. Hamilton 
shook her head reprovingly, for she well 
knew that it would be Kate’s own fault if 
her declaration was verified. She jumped 
up from her low seat, and shaking out the 
flounces of her light silk dress with one 
hand, stole the other coaxingly round Kate's 
waist. ‘* And why, dear Kate?’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘*Come, tell me; you don’t know 
how faithfully I can keep a secret.’ 

**Pooh! pooh! ’’ said Kate, smiling down 
to the fair young face, so eagerly upraised. 
‘‘ What! you think I have some interesting 
tale to tell, some romantic attachment, 
blighted, of course! Eh, Ellen?’’ She 
laughed mischievously, but yet so merrily, 
that Ellen was disappointed. 

‘* 1 don’t understand you, Kate,” shesaid, 
half-vexed. 

‘* Come, clear that cloudy brow, Ellen, for 

1 think I catch a glimpse of your Harry in 
-search of his little wife. We can’t all be 
happy wives, you know, and happy spinster- 
-hood, though infinitely inferior in your eyes, 
may be honestly chosen, believe me. Ah! 
Mr. Hamilton, good-evening.”’ 

Ellen did not stay to pursue the subject 
now. Henry Hamilton, a frank, pleasant- 
looking young man, had joined them, with 
all the lover’s eagerness in his eyes: her 
hand slipped half-unconsciously into his, and 
after a few words to Kate, they were strolling 
down the flower-path to enjoy a ¢éte-d-téte, 
which had lest nothing of its charm. Kate 
looked after them for a minute, and then en- 
tered the parlor. 

‘To. leave this most pleasant of rooms,”’ 
she said, stepping in, ‘‘ this dear old house, 
and the.garden! and all for Harry Hamil- 
ton!” 

George Stanley rose up from the sofa. 
Kate had not perceived him when she spoke. 
‘There is nothing surprising in it,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ My little gay sister likes town 
better than country; would rather see peo- 
le than trees ; so she feels no great pang in 





leaving here. And Harry Hamilton is not 
to be spoken lightly of.’ 

‘*T did not know you heard me,’’ said 
Kate; ‘‘and I would not disparage your 
friend for the world. He is very agreeable, 
and, I have no doubt, very estimable.”’ 

‘* But much more is necessary to please 
the difficult Kate Arnold?” 

The inquiry was put in a tone half in ear- 
nest and half in jest. 

Kate looked up rather surprised, then 
answered simply, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

George Stanley walked across the room, 
and then took a slow turn back. Kate sat 
down on the sofa, and looked into the open 
book he had laid down. 

‘“‘D’Aubigné’s ‘ Protector!’’’ she ex- 
claimed ; ‘* why, have you not read Carlyle? 
What an interminable study you make of 
this subject ! ”’ 

Stanley did not answer; he was looking 
intently into the garden. 

‘*He is pondering a crushing answer to 
my flippant remark,’’ she thought; “or 
perhaps he is cogitating turning that grass- 
plot into a bed of potatoes, now Ellen is 
gone.’’ She was just ready to cry out, ** Oh, 
don’t, Mr. Stanley,’’ when he turned sud- 
denly round to her. 

‘* How much is necessary? What is it 
you require, Kate?’’ heasked. She scarcely 
knew what he said. He came up to her. 
‘* Why are you so determined not to marry?”’ 
he asked ; for he had overheard her speech 
to Ellen. 

Kate looked up, amazed at the boldness 
of this question ; but his eyes met hers with 
so much grave earnestness, that she could 
not help answering him. ‘ The real truth is, 
I am afraid I shall never be loved enough,”’ 
she said with an impulse of frankness. She 
looked at him with clear, bright eyes, which 
owned no shame in this honest confession. 
There was a glow on her cheek, heightened 
by the charm of her dark, rich hair. It was 
a dangerous moment. 

‘s Would mine, Kate, the whole love of 
my heart, be of value in your eyes?’’ Kate 
did not answer ; George took her hand with- 
in his. ‘* Speak to me,’’ he said; ‘‘Iam 
very anxious, I am waiting, Kate.”’ 

That deep, earnest tone, thrilled through 
her heart. 

‘Do you really mean it?” she asked 
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with an eager look; ‘‘ that you love me? 
What, me?”’ 

‘‘ Nay, you must have known it,’’ said 
Stanley. 

‘“‘Then you think I am affecting sur- 
prise? ’’ said Kate, in an offended tone. 

** No—no ; I only thought your womanly 
instinct must have told you. Don’t, Kate, 
for heaven’s sake, let me have offended you 
now;”’ and he held fast the hand which 
was trying to escape. 

‘‘But we are always quarrelling—we 
never agree, you know,”’ said Kate, soften- 
ing; ‘* how could I suppose—— No; I 
don’t think I can believe it.” 

‘It is I who might be offended now, I 
think,’’? returned George; ‘but do you 
care to believe it, Kate? For only tell me 
that the fact is worth proving, and I will 
demonstrate it, not to your reason, but to 
your heart.” 

‘©! Tam the most incredulous person,” 
said Kate ; ‘* noteven Euclid could convince 
me.’’ She looked at him laughingly ; but 
tears quivered beneath her eyelids. 

‘* My dearest Kate! ”” 

‘These few words did not contain any very 
apparent argument ; but perhaps Kate found 
a logic in them sufficiently satisfactory. It 
is a singular circumstance that, though they 
sat together for more than an hour after 
upon that identical sofa that had been the 
scene of so many discussions, they did not 
encounter one point of disagreement. Late 
in the evening, when George accompanied 
Kate down the hill, dusky with coming 
night, they scarcely spoke more than half-a- 
dozen words; but in Kate’s face there was 
a deep, restrained joy. There was light 
enough for a lover to see it; and, though 
Stanley said nothing, he drew her hand 
closer within his arm, while a strange mois- 
ture dimmed Itiseyes. ‘‘ This dear girl loves 
me!’’ he thought; and his manly heart 
swelled with a new sense of responsibility. 
He did not wonder much over the past; he 
knew that he had always admired Kate, and 
that, if he had so often argued against her 
opinions, it was from an honest desire to 
convince her, and bring her over to his 
views. As for her declaration that evening, 
he only smiled a man’s emile at that; he 
piqued himself on having seen her heart all 
along beneath her reserve and apparent cold- 
ness; and he knew the worth of his own 


affection well enough, not to feel more than 
a little pleasant surprise that that heart 
should have met his own so readily. The 
matter, therefore, was soon settled in his 
mind. Men are not given to love reveries, 
and he less than many: his grave, practical 
nature seized much more easily upon facts 
than fancies; and Kate would have been 
rather startled, had she known that, when 
he woke up from an apparent dream to say 
‘* Good-night,”’ he was cogitating, not upon 
looks and tones, but upon the relative rents 
of several houses they had passed on their 
way. 

And could Stanley, on his part, have 
looked very deeply beneath the veil of Kate’s 
inner nature, he would have trembled a 
little. There was no glance at externals 
here ; she did not give a thought to those 
pleasant accessories of an engagement which 
are so much to most girls ; even that favorite 
house and garden did not then cross her 
memory ; she was absorbed in the realiza- 
tion of a secret dream. Kate knew that she 
had always liked George Stanley ; she was 
only now discovering that the so-called 
‘‘ liking ’? was a deep love ; she had turned 
with indifference from the commonplace 
fancies of other young men, unconscious of 
her secret perception of Stanley’s depth of 
feeling and capability of affection. «I 
must be loved deeply and devotedly,” she 
had confessed to herself; ‘*I do not ask for 
riches ; I care little about outward circum- 
stances; but I must have Jove: it is the 
necessity of my nature; it is this wealth 
only that can make me rich.’’? She had 
looked about for it in vain ; she wasshutting 
up her heart in disappointment, when sud- 
denly this treasure had become hers. She 
thought she knew the value of such a nature 
—so genuine, straightforward, and earnest ; 
and the diseovery of a long-felt, silent pre- 
ference on his part gave her the sweetest joy. 
Over and over again she repeated to herself 
that night, ‘‘ He loves me! he has long 
loved me! This grave, practical man loves 
the wilful, dreaming girl! ’’ The difference 
in their characters only enhanced the tri- 
umph. Againand again she said, ‘‘O, how 
happy Iam! It is the sweetest moment of 
my life! It has actually come to me, this 
joy which I have thought might never be 
mine.’’? And Kate admitted it into the very 





centro of her soul, and garnered it up there, 
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till it became the core of her happiness—her 
‘one pearl of great price,’’ for which she 
was ready to sacrifice all else. 

These two hearts had come into the closest 
of unions that evening, and yet what a gulf 
lay between them ! 

. * 


* * * 


I shall pass hastily over the period of their 
engagement. 

There were no obstacles in the way of their 
union. Kate’s parents had no objection to 
bestow the eldest of a large family upon a 
man holding a sufficiently respectable posi- 
tion in society, and generally esteemed, even 
by those who did not fully appreciate his 
sterling character. Ellen Hamilton was de- 
lighted to see her friend Kate treading so 
fast upon her footsteps, and bad many a 
merry laugh at her expense, in which, how- 
ever, Kate herself could just then afford to 
join. Ellen was not given to speculation, 
that is, of a mental kind; and it only cost 
her a minute or two of grave wonder as to 
how such a man as her brother and Kate 
Arnold had come into conjunction. 

‘‘They used to be forever arguing, you 
know,’’ she remarked to Harry; ‘ Kate 
was 80 wild and fanciful, and George so 
serious, and—and——”’ 

‘* Matter-of-fact, I suppose, like my little 
wife,’’ said Harry. 

Ellen assented, without feeling at all 
offended. ‘‘ But there is no accounting for 
reserved people, like my brother,’’ Ellen 
continued ; *‘ they are always taking you by 
surprise. However, I’m very glad he is 
married and settled; ’’ two states which 
went together, in Ellen’s estimation. 

And George and Kate, meanwhile, little 
regarding what the world said about their 
union, were spending its first golden hours 
in some of England's fairest haunts. They 
were happy, of course; for it would be 
heresy to breathe a doubt whether the 
honeymoon is reaily the brightest moon in 
the year. Yet there are seme to whom the 
wrenching of old ties and the forming of 
new ones, is not so speedy a work as is 
generally imagined; who find excitement 
rather than peace in the novelty of their 
position ; and whose heart, fondly lingering 
over the home it has left, vill not at first 
sink down into its untried rest. 





CHAPTER Il. 

Ler us look into the same pleasant parlor 
several months after the marriage of Kate 
and Stanley. It is evening again, of a dul 
and brooding kind, however. Kate issitting 
in the large easy-chair before the garden 
window with her feet upon the sill, a book 
half open on her lap, and her eyes vaguely 
fixed on the green boughs of her favorite 
elm, where the birds are carolling their sun- 
set concert. But it is doubtful whether she 
hears that sweet, gurgling music, at any 
rate the sense fails of conveyance to the 
mind. There is something so listless in ber 
face, as almost to be called melancholy. 
Ah! Kate, that dreamy gaze might call 
forth a sage shake of the head from any 
wise observer, that matrimony had not yet 
ended your girl reveries; while, if Ellen 
were here, she would. be amazed, that, 
thorgh it is just six o’clock, there is no 
eager step to the opposite window to watch 
for your husband’s return; nay, you are 
actually sitting with your back to it! In- 
dications these which may lead us to look 
more closely into the young wife's face. 
There is a clouded forehead, which seeks 
rest too often in the open palm, and in the 
depths of the eyes there is a wandering sad- 
ness, Which glances too much into the past 
and future, to show great enjoyment of the 
present. If any one had asked Kate what 
ailed her, she would have found it difficult 
to tell, or at least to condense into one com- 
plaint the numerous intangibilities that 
made up the darkening evil of her lot. Was 
not her husband good, kind, and attentive? 
O yes, might be the hasty answer, followed, 
however, by a vague doubt, for Kate owned 
an ever-growing heartache. And if her 
George were, indeed, all that he ought to be, 
why was she not happy? She had asked 
herself this question before the honeymoon 
was over, and it remained unanswered yet. 
She pondered it now; she thought how she 
had expected to enjoy life in that tasteful 
old garden and favorite house; she remem- 
bered how she had induced George to remain 
in it, though he had thought a smaller one 
more suitable ; she was undisputed mistress 
of both ; she might sit on that green knoll 
all day if she liked, but it would be with 
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the consciousness that she might just as well 
have been in her old city home, for any 
adequate satisfaction afforded by her new 
one. ‘ Perhaps,’’ thought Kate, * it would 
have been better if I had consented to live 
in one of those small specimens of Cockney 
taste, just below ; I might have been just as 
happy. What are externals tome?’’ She 
asked it with a bitter sense of dissatisfuc- 
tion; tears gathered slowly beneath her 
eyelids, and fell faster and faster, as she 
sunk gradually under the power of dejection. 
A knock startled her ; she did not open the 
door herself, for the reason that a minute or 
two was necessary to regain her composure, 
and she had scarcely time to clear away the 
tell-tale moisture before her husband entered. 

George had several small packages in his 
hands, and by the time these were laid away 
he had, perhaps, forgotton the usual greet- 
ing kiss, or it might be his clear, quick eye 
had taken in Kate's leisure seat, with her 
back to the window, for he took possession 
of the sofa with no other salute than the 
brief words, ‘* Well, Kate!’’? To which 
Kate as briefly responded, stifling the impulse 
of her heart to hasten up to him with a 
warmer and more wifely welcome. ‘I can 
surely be as cold as he,’’ was the quick 
whisper of pride, and rising from her seat, 
she went coolly about her preparations for 
tea, hushing the indignant sensitive throb in 
her bosom. 

The two sat down to tea in silence; for 
Kate, however unconscious she endeavored to 
appear, could not trust her voice with any of 
her usual little. inquiries into the business of 
the day, and George was already absorbed in 
his book. Kate glanced at his grave face 
with an added sense of injury. ‘‘ Was this 
the way in which he rejoined her he professed 
to love best in the world?’”? And she 
thought of her long, solitary day, in every 
hour of which she had longed for evening 
and his return; and was this the promised 
joy? Kate gave another indignant glance ; 
he turned a page ; yes, he was actually read- 
ing, and was no doubt as unconscious of 
anything wrong on his part, as he was of her 
keenly-wounded sense of disappointment. 
Her heart swelled. The silence grew every 
moment more oppressive, and her efforts to 
keep back that sign of woman’s weakness— 
tears—more difficult. She had, too, a great 
aversion to anything that might look like as- 





suming the part of an injured wife. She 
could and did not believe that Stanley was 
guiltless of any design of offence, and it was 
just that cool unconsciousness on his part of 
the state of her feelings that gave the ag- 
gravating sting. Was his affection so much 
less than hers, that he had no idea of what 
hers demanded? Where, then, was the sym- 
pathy of heart she had longed for? Had he 
so soon become the cool, indifferent husband, 
that could meet her after the absence of so 
many hours with no inclination for that 
friendly intercourse of soul for which she 
was athirst.? Was he so sufficient to him- 
self, that he could dispense with her in this 
way? Why, then, did he marry? Why 
not have contented himself fer ever with his 
books? And with a bitter glance at that 
identical volume actually in his hands, Kate 
rose hastily, unable to brook longer restraint 
and stepped out into the garden. She 
turned down a little sidewalk, out of sight 
of the window, and then stood still. ‘'He 
does not love me,”’ she said to herself; ‘at 
least not what J call love. Oh, why did I 
marry? At least, if I was not happy be- 
fore, I was saved from misery—the misery of 
having doled out to me such a poor, limited, 
every-day sort of feeling as he calls love. 
And I feel within me such a wealth of affec- 
tion, such a capacity for happiness, if he 
would but let them find scope! ’’ And Kate 
glanced up imploringly into the calm evening 
heaven above her, as if beseeching the desire 
of her heart. The softness of the air, the 
sweet stillness of reposing nature, stole upon 
her excitement, and subdued it into a sadder 
calmness. At the bottom of her heart hope 
fluttered still. ‘*Oh, I will not give up 
yet!*’ she thought. ‘‘ Perhaps I have not 
gone the right way to work. Perhaps he 
is tired to-night—weary with the annoyances 
of the day, and I ought to have met him 
more cheerfully.”” Something whispered, 
‘* He was not too tired to read; ’’ but Kate 
suppressed the suggestion, and with a rising 
wish to remedy matters, turned back to the 
house. 

‘* Will you take your revenge at chess, 
George?’ she asked, making the difficult ef- 
ort at once; for Kate, when decided, was 
firm. 

There was no reply. Kate glanced round 
the empty room, then at the hat-peg in the 
hall; he was gone out. The sanguine im- 
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pulse drooped, but Kate braced it up by sit- 
ting down to her piano. It was Stanley’s 
gift, and she felt a little self-reproach in re- 
membering how seldom of late she had 
touched it for his amusement. She knew he 
loved music. It had been a mutual delight 
at first; but of late, trifles like those of this 
evening had frequently disturbed the serenity 
of her mind, and music jarred upon a dis- 
cordant heart. ‘‘ Trifles!—were they in- 
deed such?’’ She looked up at the grow- 
ing dusk, and once more pressed down the 
rising sadness by a vigorous commencement 
of a spirited march; but when she had 
played it twice through, and it grew later 
and later, and still Stanley did not return, 
her patience failed, and hope expired with it. 
An hour after, Stanley re entered the room. 
Tt was dark, and there were no signs of the 
evening repast. The night breeze blew ina 
chilling welcome from the still-open window. 
There was something very drear and com- 
fortless in the aspect of things altogether 
which might excuse Stanley’s impatient ring 
of the bell, and the harsh tone in which he 
demanded of the servant, ‘‘ Where’s your 
mistress  ’” 

Ann, a warm-hearted country girl, whom 
Kate had brought with her from her own 
home, and who had seen the marks of tears 
on her face that night, answered with much 
more feeling than judgment, ‘‘ She’s gone to 
bed, poor dear, and cried herself to sleep, I 
hope. She’s not used to being left all alone, 
night and day too, I’m thinking.”’ And she 
bustled out of the room, leaving George 
standing apparently silent with surprise. 

A minute’s thought brought him to the 
foot of the stairs; the next, however, in- 
duced him to turn back, ring the bell for 
lights and supper, and reseat himself with 
his book. He took no notice of Ann’s im- 
pertinent observation, but read on until his 
usual hour of retiring. Upon entering his 
bedroom, he found his wife seated at the ta- 
ble, wrapped in her white dressing-gown, and 
apparently reading. Kate rose up as he 
came nearer, her dark unbound hair clinging 
loosely round her, her face pale with weeping, 
but now wearing a cold, proud look which 
he had not seen before. 

“Well, Kate?’’ he asked, half. amazed, 
and half angry. 

‘“‘T am waiting,” she replied, coolly ; ‘I 
have been waiting ever since you came in.’’ 





‘* And for what, may I ask? For heaven‘s 
sake, Kate, put off that tragedy-air, and tell 
me what you mean by acting as you have 
done to-night.” 

‘*Let me have your explanation first, if 
you please,” said Kate, in the same tone. 
‘* Mine will then, perhaps, be not required.” 

‘Tf any such thing were necessary, do 
you think I should give it upon such a de- 
mand? ’’ asked George, fast losing his tem- 

r. 
oo made no answer, for she was no 
longer able to maintain her assumption of 
dignified coldness, and to speak before she 
got rid of the choking in her throat was im- 
possible, so she sat down again, and took up 
her book, with a secret consciousness that 
she was not going through the affair at allas 
she had previously arranged. George walked 
once or twice up and down the room in si- 
lence, and then stopped before Kate. 

‘* Let me advise you, Katherine,” he be- 
gan, gravely, ‘‘not to repeat this night’s 
folly. I am sorry that I have several times 
of late seen in you indications of temper 
which I would not otherwise have believed. 


Try and conquer it before it is too late. I . 


say this for your own happiness, as well as 
mine.”’ 

‘* Happiness! ’’ exclaimed Kate, thrown 
off her guard by the bitterness of her feel- 
ings. ‘* Happiness is indeed over, when 
you can speak to me and treat me as you 
have done to-night. My temper, too!— 
‘and of late!’’’ She felt wounded beyond 
expression. He so completely misunderstood 
her ; she felt it to be so impossible to make 
him understand how her deepest feelings 
had been hurt and disappointed ; and then 
to have the added insult of such an impu- 
tation—it was toomuch! She started up 
with a sort of cry, and ran down-stairs inte 
the darkened garden, and beneath her favor- 
ite tree she threw herself down on the grass, 
and buried her hot face upon the cool, damp 
mound. Only for a moment, however; a 
strong arm was almost immediately around 
her; and lifting her up as if she had been a 
wilful child, her husband carried her back 
to her room, locked the door, and put the 
key beneath his pillow. 

‘*Tf you are mad, Katherine, I am not,” 
he said, briefly. They were the last words 
he addressed to her that night. 

Kate sank down upon the ground in an 
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agony of grief and mortification ; restraint 
was all over, and the long pent-up excite- 
ment of weeks burst forth in a paroxysm of 
hysterical tears. She wept there for hours ; 
and George sat by the bedside, leaning his 
head on his hand, and looking on with a 
pale, grave face. Perhaps he thought her 
the victim of some moral mania; this night 
had given him a fearful view into her wild, 
passionate, unrestrained nature ; but he did 
not understand what he said. He thought 
it—as men are too apt to stigmatise all 
excitement in women—an ebullition of 
temper, terrible indeed to witness, and his 
heart ached deeply ; but it was at the de- 
struction of that household peace which lay 
ruined before him, not from any conception 
of, or sympathy with, her feelings. The 
poor unhappy wife wept on. Pity her; do 
not blame her too hastily, however erring 
and deluded. Hers was a nature too 
passionate for this prosaic world; her 
imagination had enveloped her in dreams, 
but she was awake now. Her fair vision of 
maryied bliss was dissolved for ever, and the 
cold, hard reality pressed itself upon her. 
Do you say she was making it cold and hard 
—she was creating her own misery? That 
is true; but it did not make her the less 
miserable. Pride was over ; she lay crushed 
and prostrate; she did not care whether 
George saw her or not, there was a wide 
gulf between them ; his figure was dim to 
her on the other side; she felt she should 
never cross it to stand beside him again, 
How long she would have lain, is doubtful, 
if Ann, aroused from her slumbers by that 
eontinued sound, had not started up at last 
with a sense of the truth, and hurried to the 
door, with ‘* What’s the matter, mistress? 
Darling Miss Katie, are you ill?’’ Then 
Kate rose up quick as lightning, swept back 
the hair from her face, and, with one gasp 
for breath, replied, ‘‘I am well enough, 
Ann, dear; the wind is high to-night. Go 
tosleep.’? She then hastily got into bed, 
turned her face to the wall, and all was 
still. 

George arose from his seat, convinced 
more deeply, by this sudden calm, of the 
wilfulness of her passion. No word passed 
between them, however. He went away in 
the morning, before Kate awoke from her 
troubled daylight sleep. In the evening he 
found her quiet and calm, only very pale and 


subdued. He made no allusion to what had 
passed. He unfortunately thought the less 
allusion to such a disgraceful scene the 
better. Kate had no courage to attempt it ; 
she regarded the matter as hopeless; her 
pride would not suffer her to explain herself. 
How could George understand her? Or 
how could she comprehend what might lie 
beneath the reserve of his nature? Men are 
generally undemonstrative ; he particularly 
so; and the evil was, that he never asserted 
or explained himself, as she often did. 

Ellen came in the following morning, to 
while away an hour or two in chat. She 
was full of spirits, being one of those 
happily-constituted persons whose tempera- 
ment knows no tidal influences. One elate 
flow of merriment overwhelmed Kate for 
hours; and it was only well for her that 
Ellen was not a keen observer, and that her 
animated dissertations upon her new bonnet, 
her household economies, and her Harry, 
required little more than an apparently at- 
tentive ear, and a few civil rejoinders. Ellen 
had full license to talk, and Kate sat at her 
work with a grave, composed face, in which 
there were no very superficial indications of 
the spent storm in her heart. She was 
willing, if possible, to forget herself; and 
she pressed Ellen to spend the day with her; 
to which the latter, nothing loth, consented, 
Ann being despatched with a message to 
Ellen’s little servant, for Mr. Hamilton upon 
his return. Ellen's heart, to say the truth, 
was full of a deeper subject than any she 
had yet discussed, but Kate, unfortunately, 
was lamentably incurious; and it was not 
until the afternoon had half-waned that her 
perception was aroused so far as to seek a 
confidence longing to be yielded. 

That near approaching future, so eagerly 
anticipated by the young, happy wife, proved 
sufficiently interesting to both, for, when 
tea-time came, it found them sitting at the 
open window, Kate in her easy-chair, and 
Ellen on a cushion at her feet, her fair, loose 
curls veiling a flushed cheek, her bright, 
half-conscious eyes raised for sympathy to 
her friend’s face. It was not turned away 
unresponsively ; it was no forced attention 
that filled the dark eyes of Kate with earnest 
thoughtfulness. She sat listening with a 
tide of new emotion ewelling at her heart, 
and when Ellen, hearing a knock, jumped 





hastily up, and ran to open the door to 
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Harry, Kate drew a deep breath, and pressed 
her hand to her eyes. Some new hope gave 
them an unusual lustre ; they lit up her pale 
face with a light that caught Stanley’s 
glance as the two husbands came in. But 
there was no smile of intelligence between 
theses two, such as Ellen and Harry were 
exchanging, and something painful in the 
sense of contrast deepened upon the feelings 
of both, as Harry chatted gaily with his 
young wife, good-humoredly answering her 
endless questions. 

‘*T have brought you something, Ellen,”’ 
he said, when the tea equipage was removed, 
drawing forth, as he spoke, a long roll of 
paper. 

Ellen glanced at it, with a little disap- 
pointment. ‘Oh! a picture! You know! 
don’t care much for pictures, Harry.” 

‘* You will for this,’”’ he replied, unrolling 
it. 

There was nothing very original in the 
subject—a babe lisping its evening prayer— 
but there were truth and a touching grace in 
its treatment. It was in an ancient cham- 
‘ber, with streaks of sunset upon rich, quaint 
furniture, that the little pious scene trans- 
pired. It was asif the playful boy had 
leaped, half-undressed, from his mother’s 
arms upon the bed, and she had whispered 
that her darling had forgotten something, 
and that thought, sobering the dimpling 
sunshine of his face, and filling his large 
eyes with an uplooking awe, he was kneeling 
within his soft nest, and lifting up tiny 
elasped hands in baby prayer. The little 
face, with its pure, wondering look, caught 
Kate's gaze, and she fixed it there, uncon- 
scious of the feelings written in her own, 
unconscious that George was regarding her 
with a strange eagerness. 

«Tt is very pretty,”’ said Ellen, breaking 
the thoughtful silence; ‘‘which of the 
figures do you like best, Harry?” 

‘* The boy is lovely,’’ said George, half to 
himself; and he looked at the earnest baby 
eyes with a sort of longing love. 

Kate glanced up quickly, and fixed her 
eyes on her husband. She seemed to dive 
into his very thought, and drew back, a 
strange pang darting across her lately-felt 
jey. She saw that he had caught at the 
very same hope that had just given her 
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picture which a moment before had sug- 
gested so much pleasure. ‘ And is this new 
bliss to prove my torment, too?’’ the un- 
happy girl said to herself. ‘*Am I to 
present to him an object to absorb his affec- 
tion more surely from myself? No, I can- 
not; I will not!’’ She knew not what she 
said. A strange, rebellious recklessness 
settled within her bosom, and turned her joy 
into gall and wormwood. Did George see 


that dark, troubled look? Alas! if he did, 
it was only suggestive of still deeper mis- 
He, too, turned away in 


comprehension. 
bitterness. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tus autumn months passed, winter was 
drawing near. ‘The lapse of time had only 
increased the barrier of miscomprehension. 
Kate walked in her now dreary garden, 
crushing dead leaves beneath her feet, and 
smiling with a sort of mockery over her 
dead hopes. Her previous state of dejection 
had given place to a bitter activity. She 
did not now sit still and dream, reflection 
was insupportable when hope was ‘over. 
She nourished at her heart a new anguish, 
at which, however, she could scarcely bear 
to look. The contrast of Ellen’s feelings, 
in a position so similar, was inexpressibly 
painful, and she sought relief from it any 
where, and by any means. ‘There were some 
friends of hers, who had lately taken pos- 
session of a villa-like mansion in the neigh- 
borhood, and the daughters, fine showy 
girls, with horses at their command, fre- 
quently rode down to call upon Kate, and 
invite her to join them. She was ready 
enough to while away some of her long, 
lonely hours in this exhilarating amusement ; 
had her heart been only at ease, she would 
have thoroughly enjoyed these morning rides 
in the fresh, sharp air. She knew little of 
riding at first, but Walter Marchmont, a 
boy of sixteen, who had accompanied his 
sisters in their first visit, conceived a strong 
liking for Kate, and under his tuition she’ 
soon gained experience and ease. Walter 
was a pale, delicate youth, who had just left 
school, and had not yet fixed upon any pro- 
fession; his mother thought it would do 
him good to recruit in country air for a 
while ; and hitherto he had improved this 


eonsolation, and an indefinable jealousy filled | favorable interregnum by lolling at full 


‘her mind. She turned away from the lovely 


length upon the grass, and devouring poetry 
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and novels by the dozen. It was fortunate 
for him that, just when it became too culd 
for this luxurious idlesse, he had encountered 
Kate ; and the riding enterprise was quite a 
delightful change. The boy had really some 
sparks of genius, and he and Kate coalesced 
at once. She brought out of her hidden 
treasury the stores of romance which had slept 
there since her marriage, and as the two 
cantered on in the crisp morning air, leaving 
the Misses Marchment far behind, they 
roamed through the poet-world together— 
Kate’s rich musical tones giving a new 
charm to favorite passages, and Walter 
listening with delight, or pouring out his 
boyish dreams as he had never done to any 
one before. There was a frankness and self- 
forgetfulness in her subject, a freedom from 
all lady-airs of affectation about Kate, 
delightfully different from all his previous 
feminine experience, and the boy Walter 
felt for her a pleasant mixture of the free- 
dom of an equal, with the respect and ad- 
miration due to one greatly his superior. 
Kate did Walter a great deal of good, for 
such a friendship is a wonderful advantage 
to a youth of his age, and there is little 


danger to a masculine mind, which will per- 
force come into sufficient practical contact 
with the world, ina food which may prove 
a sort of poison to the sensitive heart of 


woman. So Kate fed her early tastes, and 
revived into new vigor dormant susceptibili- 
ties, while in all she said and repeated there 
Was an undertone of sadness, a dash of sar- 
casm, @ flavor of bitterness, strangely attrac- 
tive to Walter. 

George at first took little notice of Kate’s 
new pursuit, indeed he did not know much 
about it, and it was not until Ellen, a little 
jealous of these new friends, suggested the 
idea, that he saw any thing objectionable in 
it. One evening, however, he happened to 
be home rather earlier, and somewhat sur- 
prised at not finding Kate returned, his dis- 
content was increased, when, half-an-hour 
after, she came riding back with Walter in 
& manner sufficiently rapid and reckless to 
justify some apprehension. He said nothing 
yet, but held open the gate while Walter 
assisted her to dismount. He did not ask 
him in, but Kate made up for the omission 
‘‘Come in, Walter,’”’ she said, with much 
warmth ; ‘* you know we are going to read 
the ‘Lay of the Bell’ together.’’ So 
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Walter, nothing loth, consented; and he 
and Kate sat down on the sofa after tea, and 
ubsorbed themselves in Schiller. It is true 
that George had his newspaper in his hand, 
but that, perhaps, did not make this German 
reading any the more pleasant. Kate’s 
sweet, clear tones, ringing out the music of 
‘‘ the Bell,’’ would somehow arrest his ear: 
he looked at the two from over the top of 
his ** Spectator.’? He was conscious that he 
had never shown much sympathy with 
Kate’s poetical tastes; he had occasionally 
listened to her upon sufferance, as it were, 
and had rather liked the sound of her voice ; 
but, as he glanced now at Walter’s animated 
face, and the hearty appreciation which 
sparkled in his eyes, it did strike him that 
such sympathy must be a pleasant thing 
to Kate, and that he perhaps had not even 
tried to share her pursuits as he might have 
done. 

‘‘She enjoys this boy’s company,’’ he 
thought ; ‘* she does not look like that when 
we are together alone.’”? And he looked 
again at her bright cheek and lit-up face. 

She raised her eyes at the moment, and 
they met his—clouded and gloomy. Kate 
could not see that any thing of self-reproach 
had darkened them, she only saw discontent 
—reproof it seemed to her. 

She closed the book a little hanghtily. 
‘‘ We won’t read any more now, Walter,”’ 
she said; ‘* Mr. Stanley does not like Ger- 
man.” 

George was piqued. 

‘*1 do not presume to dislike what I don’t 
understand,’’ said he, with ironical humil- 
ity. ‘Iam such a pitiable being as to be 
destitute of a capacity for languages, Mr. 
Marchmont.”’ 

‘‘T really do pity you a little,’ said 
Walter, rising up, with a frank laugh. 
** But you can at least enjoy the poets of 
your own country ?”’ 

‘‘ Mrs. Stanley would tell you there are 
some unfortunate wretches who are born dead 
to poetry,’’ returned Stanley. 

And Walter could not help noticing the 
bitter tone, and the flush on Kate’s cheek. 
He glanced from one to the other, then said, 
quickly, ‘* Ah! but Mrs. Stanley appreci- 


.|ates practical activity far above a mere 


dilettante taste for books, &c., like mine, 
and was giving me excellent advice this 
morning, how I must make these things 
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my recreation, and not my business. It is 
quite a spur to me,”’ he added, with a half- 
laughing earnestness ; ‘‘ I know, if I don’t 
make myself a pusition in the world, Mrs. 
Stanley may like to chat with me now 
and then, but she will despise me in her 
heart.” 

‘* Indeed,’’ said George, dubiously, as he 
returned Walter’s shake of the hand; and 
Kate smiled a half-melancholy smile as she 
bade him good-by. 

He had no sooner left the room, than a 
gloom seemed to fall upon it. George still 
held his paper, not reading it, for his 
thoughts were busy, and it was a sort of 
cover to his silence; and Kate excited by 
her ride and Walter’s company tried to 
resist the coming reaction. At last 
George raised his eyes, and broke the 
silence. 

‘* May I request, Katherine ’’ (he never 
called her Kate now), ‘‘ that you will give 
up this riding mania? It is any thing but 
proper for you, or conducive to your health, 
as you must be aware.”’ 

His speech sounded formal, for the reason 
that he had been mentally debating upon it 
for some minutes. 

*« And why not?’ exclaimed Kate, with 
at least spontaneous warmth. ‘I find it 
extremely conducive to my pleasure, and, I 
have no doubt, to my health. It is always 
considered so.”’ 

** You chose to ignore the reason which 
makes it not so for you,’’ said George. 
**The reckless manner in which you rode 
this afternoon showed a strange disregard 
for any thing but your pleasure, certainly. 
Ihave to beg that you will not take such 
violent exercise again.”’ 

** To command, you mean,’’ said Kate, 
bitterly. ‘* And I wonder by what right 
you would deprive me of my only pleas- 
ure?”’ 

‘Your ‘only pleasure! ’—a ride with a 
a romantic boy! ’’ said George pointedly. 
‘* These are strange words, Katherine.”’ 

‘* And argue something stranger, do they 
not?’’ asked Kate, recklessly. ‘* Why 
should I not speak the truth? What does 
it signify to gloss over our feelings with mis- 
erable disguises? Am Ihappy? You know 
Iam not. Does my present life afford so 
many pleasures, that I can bear to give up 
this new diversion of painful thought? You 
know it does not.”’ 
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‘* And the future?’’ asked George, com- 
ing up to her—‘ that future which Ellen 
has just realized with such delight ; is there 
no reason in it for some self-restraint ? ”’ 

Kate was too much blinded by her excite- 
ment to discern something of hope beneath 
George’s anxiety. Her feelings broke from 
their usual restraint. 

‘¢ There is nothing in it for me! ’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘ There may be something for you 
—a new love to replace the old one that you 
cast away out of your heart so soon; but 
not for me! Do not deceive yourself: I 
shall never be a happy mother, like Eller.” 
And she burst into tears, and ran up into 
her own room, to pour out the paroxysm un- 
seen. 

George stood where she had left him for 
several minutes; and as he stood, with a ray 
from the evening sky falling on his face, the 
lines of care which late months had marked 
there seemed to deepen their stamp. At 
last he sank down on the sofa, and covered 
his face with his hands. He remained long 
thus, and when he rose up and left the room, 
he looked an older man than when he en- 
tered it that evening. Kate was, or seemed 
to be, asleep when he went up. He glanced 
at her, and said to himself, ‘*I will not 
speak to her till the morning.’’ He lay 
awake counting the slow hours, and wonder- 
ing how one night could seem to engulf a 
lifetime. Happily Kate rose very early; 
perhaps she had not slept so well either. 
George let her get up and dress herself; he 
soon followed her down-stairs. She was in 
her empty winter-garden, looking with mor- 
bid sympathy on the cheerlessness of nature. 
Stanley’s firm step crushed the leaves beside 
her. She turned round. What struck her 
in his look? 

‘¢ Katherine,’’ he said, ‘ if I understood 
you aright last night, my society las ceased 
to afford you any pleasure—nay, it is rather 
a restraint, a pain to you.’’ He stopped a 
moment, but she had no answer ready: did 
he expect one? ‘I believe,’ he went on, 
‘that you were happier in your mother’s 
home than in mine.’’ There was another 
pause, and Kate glanced up at him, but said 
nothing. ‘I knew it wasso,”’ said Stanley, 
speaking quicker; ‘‘I did not need your 
silence, Katherine. I have to tell you, that 
if you are unhappy, I am no lessso. I see 
there is no hope of its being different. Per- 
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haps I have been fool enough of late to hope 
something—from your approaching mater- 
nity, [ mean; but you have undeceived me. 
Should God give you & child, you would 
make it a root of bitterness between us. I 
eannot bear any longer such scenes as last 
night. Tam not a man to think that two 
beings ought to live together only to make 
each other miserable. I have had an offer 
made me by our firm to open an advanta- 
geous position in India as foreign partner ; I 
have refused it; but last night | altered my 
decision. I will take you to your mother’s 
home, Katherine ; you will be happier there. 


‘Let the world be told, if you care for its 


opinion, that yours isa visit—mine a tem- 
porary absence, an experiment for your bene- 
fit. I have insured my life, and shall make 
all arrangements for your comfort. I am 
acting from conviction. I have felt from the 
first that 1 was strangely destitute of the 
power to make you happy. At least I will 
no longer make you miserable. Neither will 
I rob you of your child's love, Katherine.” 
He turned away as he spoke, and went out. 
He was gone to business—gone to give in his 
change of purpose. 

Kate walked up and down the garden. 
How the sky brooded over her! What a 
a leaden, lurid tinge it wore! She went in 
to breakfast, with Stanley's words ringing 
in her ears, and repeating them mechanically 
over and over. Walter came early. He had 
brought her horse down for their usual ride : 
it was a fresh, pleasant morning, he said. 

‘‘ Oh, very pleasant! ’’ Kate replied, and 
laughed. 

Walter thought her laugh sounded rather 
strange. 

Kate never hesitated as to whether she 
should ride or not. Perhaps she felt that 
George had done with her ; that she was free, 
completely her own mistress now; and of 
course such freedom was delightful. At any 
rate, one might have thought she revelled in 
it, for she rode in her wildest and most reck- 
less style. She talked and laughed with 
Walter as he had never heard her before ; 
and he could not tell why he looked in her 
face so often, and mistrusted the vivid color 
there. They had been riding more than an 
hour, when Kate, who was in advance, sud- 
denly turned her horse’s head. 

‘* We will go back,’’ Walter heard her 
say; ‘*I am tired.” 





She flew past him as she spoke; he could 
not keep pace with her at all that mourning. 
But he had caught a glimpse of the white- 
ness of her face, and a vague terror urged 
him at least to keep her in sight. She was 
in the house before he reached the corner of 
the road; and he was hesitating as to 
whether he ought to enter it or not, when 
Ann ran out to him with a pale and fright- 
ened face. 

*¢ Ride to Dr. Elliot’s, Master Walter; I 
am sure my mistress is very ill.’’ 

Walter did not wait a second bidding; it 
was only just down the hill. The good doo 
tor was fortunately at home. Walter seized 
his hand with more warmth than politeness. 
‘¢ Don’t wait for your cab, sir ; it’s only just 
above. You know Mrs. Stanley's pretty 
cottage. I’ll ride down for Mr. Stanley.” 

‘* Why, the lad’s had riding enough ; he’s 
all in a tremble; drink this glass of wine, 
sir,” said the worthy doctor, arresting Wal- 
ter half-way down the garden. ‘‘ And now, 
off with you, as I see you're bent on it.” 

Walter gave one glance to see Dr. Elliot 
trudging sturdily up the hill, and was out of 
sight in a moment. 

And in the brief hour that followed upon 
that reckless ride, what a life-time transpired 
for Kate! Alone, with her faithful Ann, in 
an agony of soul that none but herself could 
know, a little life sprung into premature ex- 
istence. An infant cry thrilled through the 
mother’s heart ; and in that passionate burst 
of tears, Kate wept away her unnatural in- 
difference. It was in vain that Dr. Elliot, 
now arrived, urged the necessity of calmness 
and composure; the bitter repentance, the 
strange, undefinable joy struggling within 
her, must have vent. But the kind phy- 
sican did not need to plead long: a mightier 
hand than his began to still those throbbing 
pulses; not yet must the mother embrace 
her babe. A langor, perhaps only to be ex- 
pected, must succeed that excitement, and 
meanwhile Dr. Elliot may whisper to Ann, 
with a grave and anxious face, for Kate will 
scarcely hear them now. Why does Ana 
steal from the room, and, sitting down on 
the stairs outside, pour out the sobs which 
could no longer be suppressed? But there 
is no time for the indulgence of grief. Dr. 
Elliot opens the door, to beckon her in. 

‘66 Is thereno hope, sir? Thelittle lamb!” 
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and poor Ann stifles something choking in 
her throat. 

** Too late!” he says ; “I only wonder it 
came into the world alive. If it could only 
have lasted out one night, till this crisis was 
over.”’ ; 

“‘T loved the little thing already,”’ sai 
Ann, bursting into tears. ‘Oh, the poor, 
poor mother ! ”’ 

And now, how fares it in that still and 
darkened room? Ann knelt by the bedside, 
her red, swollen eyes fixed through a dim 
haze upon the white face of her mistress. 
Kate’s large eyes were open, and full of con- 
sciousness. What a whirl of emotion had 
throbbed beneath that now faintly-beating 
heart! And now, how still she felt? Ah, 
who could deceive her? did she not feel the 
current of her lifeebbing slowly out? What 
clear light was that which flashed upon her 
spirit, and before which life’s disguises were 
rent away? It was death that had come so 
near to her, and that overshadowed her with 
its awe. 

** Doctor, how long do you think I shall 
last?’ she asked, as he came softly in. 

‘‘ Many years, I hope, my dear young 
lady,’’ was the kind, but coward answer ; 
‘‘only you must keep yourself quiet, and not 
excite yourself to ask me any thing.”’ 

Kate’s lips moved with a faint, bitter 
smile. ‘I should like to kiss my baby,’ 
she said. 

‘+ Presently, not just now; we must get 
you a little stronger first; ’’ and the doctor 
turned away his ill-dissembling face. 

And now they plied her with cordials, 
which she tried to force down; for life hung 
upon the effort. 

“Oh, not yet !”’ she cried. ‘Keep me 
up, Dr. Elliot! I cannot die yet; I am not 
ready! I—I want to prepare myself.’? And 
she put her hand to her clammy forehead, 
and tried to think. Vain mockery! She 
felt it at the core of her heart, and helpléss 
tears gushed forth. 

** For God’s sake, be calm, madam,”’ said 
the alarmed doctor. ‘‘Can’t you commit 
your soul to God, my child? Don’t you be- 
lieve in your Saviour?”’ And poor Dr. 
Elliot shook his head, with a sad sense of 
his incompetency. But earth was swelling 
in her heart, and how raise herself to 
heaven ? 
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Just then a hand was laid upon the door, 
and a voice solicited admission. 

** George ! ’’ said Kate, straining her eager 
eyes. ‘*I must see him, Dr. Hlliot. I 
must see my husband before I die.” 

Perhaps Dr. Elliot thought it was too late 
to refuse. George was admitted; he came 
up to the bedside. Was that white and al- 
tered face the same that he had seen excited 
with animation the night before! He 
uttered a low cry, and sank down on his 
knees, took up her cold, trembling hand, and 
bowed down his forehead upon it. 

“Kate, my Kate, are you very ill?” 
His eyes were full of a wild fear. 

Kate looked into them for a moment, and 
read all his soul there. ‘‘ George, you love 
me, after all—after all?’’ she repeated, 
eagerly. 

** As my own soul, Katie!” 

*“Ah! don’t let me die, George! don’t 
let me die now! ” she cried, wildly, clinging 
round his neck. 

‘Hush, darling! hush!” said George, 
gulphing down his strong emotion, as a 
glance into Dr. Elliot’s face told him all that 
was to be feared. And he soothed her with 
loving words, and gave her the cordials him- 
self, pillowed her head on his bosom, and 
stilling his own beating heart. Poor child! 
his love was the cordial for which she had 
heen so long athirst ; it revived her sinking 
spirit ; it stilled the fever of her heart. 
Tears stole gently from under her closed eye- 
lids. She lay quiet and calm; her lips 
moved, but no sound was heard. After 
awhile she looked up. 

‘* Bring me my little one,” she said; ‘I 
must give it to George now. I am gladI 
have something to leave him. Why don’t 
you bring it tome? Ann, will not you?” 
She turned her eager eyes to poor Ann’s tell- 
tale face. : 

“Tt is sleeping,”’ stammered Ann. 

Kate’s grasp upon her husband’s hand 
grew rigid. ‘*I will see it!’ she said, im- 
peratively. 

There was but one way. ‘‘ Your babe is 
at rest, dear child,’’ said Dr. Elliot. ‘* God 
has taken care of it for you; for he saw 
that you would not be able.” 

“Ts it dead?’’ asked Kate, calmly. 
“You mean that God has taken it from me 
to punish me. I was not fit to be its moth- 
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er; I did not wish for it; I perilled its little | tle sleep, and he read in Dr. Elliot’s kind 
life. Did I say I loved you, George! You /eyes that there was yet hope, that George 
see what my love was—a guilty selfishness. | left the room, and going into one adjvining, 
T heard my child cry, and I felt a new life| where a tiny form lay stretched in a still 
spring up in my heart. I understood what | calmer rest, knelt down beside his dead in- 
a true love was, and that my idolatry for|fant, and poured out his strong heart in 
you had been only disguised selfishness. | tears. 

God has punished me.”” She covered up her} Kate did not die. She lived to blot out 
face for a moment, then suddenly clasped her | that day’s agony from her husband’s memo- 
hands: ‘Oh, my little baby!’ she cried |ry—lived to make him happy in a true, un- 
out in bitterness of soul, and fell back faint-| selfish love, which that hour of brief mater- 
ing. nity had sown within his heart—a love that 
All that night Kate lingered upon the|gave without asking, and that received its 
brink of the grave. George never left her. | own unsought reward. 

It was his arms that supported her; his} There came at length -another and still 
hand that bathed her forehead with Cologne | happier day, when Kate placed in his arms 
water; his voice that whispered sacred |a little, rosy, healthy babe, and watched him 
Scripture words of consolation and love. | press the tiny fingers, and soft, warm lips 
Kate saw that he submitted without one| with a joy devoid of any shadow of her for- 
thought of reproach towards her, or repining | mer jealousy. 

against Heaven ; and she bowed her heart in} ‘* We will call our boy Walter,’ said 
penitent acquiescence. She no longer doubted | George. ‘‘I will tell him, when he calls to 
his love; she reposed on it with a child-like|ask after you this evening, as he returns 
confidence; she wondered how she had so| from business. He will not be a little 
deeply mistaken him. It seemed to her that | pleased—eh, Kate?” 

she had deserved to die, without this precious} Kate pressed her husband’s hand, and bent 
assurance. God had been gracious to her|over her sleeping babe. A few tears fell on 


weakness, and her spirit lay subdued at his|its little forehead. George stooped and 

feet, waiting his will. kissed them off. Perhaps an infant angel 
And through the long hours of that night, | was present at that moment in that happy 

how much did Stanley learn of self-reproach | chamber, and some sense of overshadowing 

for past miscowprehension, and of sympathy | wings hushed the deep joy of their hearts 

with the inner depths of a wounded heart. | into a chastened awe. 

It was not till morning found Kate in a gen- 








ORIGIN oF THE NAME OF THE ExcHEQueR.— | for what particular, special, or general purpose, 
What is the real origin of the name of the Ex-| and by whom was it so designedly and method- 
chequer Court ? and what is the direct authority ically contrived ? 
for its origin? I have read with great curiosity [Whatever doubts our correspondent may en- 
and surprise the opinions of Maunder and other | tertain will probably be solved by the following 
learned authors and compilers, and consider its | extract from Foss’s Lives of the Judges, i. 21.: 
derivation as yet very inexplicit and unsatisfac-|__««]¢ was sometimes called Curia Regis ad 
tory. Can it be possible that the trivial circum- | Scaccarium ; and its name was derived from the 
stance of a chequer-wrought cloth having for-| table at which it sat, which was ‘a four-corner- 
merly covered the table of the court can have ‘ed board, about ten feet long and five feet broad, 
given a name to that very important judicial | fitted in manner of a table to sit about, on every 
tribunal, and (the court having been founded by ‘side whereof is a standing ledge or border, four 
or coeval with William the Conqueror) that that ' fingers broad. Upon this board is laid a cloth 
name can have been retained during the long. hought in Easter Term, which is of black color, 
and eventful period of eight centuries? If its | rowed with strekes, distant about a foot or span, 
name really is attributable to this remarkable ike a chess-board. On the spaces of this Scac- 
incident, perhaps some of your readers may be | carium, or chequered cloth, counters were 


able to unveil the mystery of the chequered ta- ranged, with denoting marks for checking the 
ble-cloth. Was it placed there casually, or as a computations.’ ’’—Notes and Querise. 
eymbol of the institution ofthe court? Inshort, 
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From The Atheneum. 
Letters of John Calvin. Compiled from the 
Original Manuscripts and Edited with 
Historical Notes, by Dr. Jules Bonnet. 
Vol. [l. Translated from the Original 
Latin and French. (Edinburgh, Con- 
stable & Co.; London, Hamilton & Co.) 
A vsErvuL and meritorious work is being 
discharged by the collection and publication 
of these Letters, the first volume of which 
We some months ago announced. Though 
the opposite of light reading, and from their 
subject-matter presupposing a familiarity 
with a science which Faust describes by an 
expressive interjection, still to those who 
will give the time and are not deterred by a 
somewhat rugged rind, these epistolary 
pages will not prove altogether disappoint- 
ing. The sidelight they admit upon a dun 
and sombre battleground,—upon groups of 
grave, long-gowned men in fluttered debate 
or slow, guarded correspondence,—upon 
their bravery and loftiness of purpose and 
their not unfrequent vacillation and little- 
ness of action,—upon their friendships, 
their feuds, their reconciliations, their daily 
perils, the plots they had to elude, and the 
array of power they fought a good fight 
against,—with glimpses, too, of their home- 
life, their straits and shifts for bread, their 
literary difficulties, their pious joys and con- 
solations,—this is a part of the indirect 
service rendered by this book. To it we are 
directly indebted for an insight into individ- 
ual motive and character, for the laying 
bare many minute and latent ducts of 
thought and opinion, and for an actual test 
of just or unjust diagnosis by the means we 
here possess of feeling the pulse and probing 
the heart of the Genevese Reformer. However 
vexed may be the theological questions to 
which the name of John Calvin gives rise, it 
is impossible to overlook or deny the intel- 
lectual magnitude of a man who is the recog- 
nized founder of Protestant churches in five 
countries in Europe, whose voice preponder- 
ates in the pulpits of Scotland and Holland, 
who is a sensible presence in New England, 
whose influence is exhibited in the Articles 
of the Anglican Church, and whose doctrines 
have attracted and satisfied the greatest 
crowds ever assembled in the world, from the 
days of Whitfield down to those of Spurgeon. 
As psychological data these Letters are of 
the greatest value. Given them, and at once 
we demonstrate a scholarly man of strenous 
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activity, with an excess of the fortiter in re 
rather than of the suaviter in modo,—no way 
imaginative, of a cold, legal, thrifty nature, 
with a clear eye for the main chance; 
whether the chance be the sale of a book, 
the purchase of a house for a friend, a mar- 
riage, the making of a settlement, or the 
winning of a noble proselyte,—eager for in- 
fluence, but rather gaining it through sub- 
ordinate agents than by personal effort,—in 
earlier days through Nicolas Cop, and in 
later chiefly through that alter ego, Farel ; 
rather irritable, in consequence of a weak 
digestion, a little vituperative, more than a 
little vindictive—like Loyola, not caring 
much about eloquence, but like him inflexi- 
ble in matters of obedience and discipline,— 
stern and austere, however ugly and unpie- 
turesque the results; a consistent theocrat 
and ultra-Decalogical Christian. The cor- 
respondence extends over forty years, com- 
mencing in 1526 with a letter to a fellow 
student, dated from his native place, Noyon, 
in Picardy, where young Calvin, now seven- 
teen, had returned from the law school of 
Orleans, only to see his father die. All the 
earlier letters, as indeed the bulk of the cor- 
respondence, are in Latin, in which lan- 
guage the Reformer wrote tersely and 
roundly, rather than wittily or with grace. 
Compared with the letters of Erasmus or 
Scaliger these letters want sprightliness and 
vivacity; by the side of Luther’s they fail 
in frankness and rough manly fervor ; and 
throughout them we look in vain for a coun- 
terpart to the tender and loving piety of 
Melancthon. Master Calvin is chill-blooded, 
and evidently writes on an empty stomach. 
Characteristic traits abound. If Calvin lends 
an QOdssey and wants it returned, he does 
not at once address the borrower, but a third 
person, whom he bids apply in his name and 
keep possession. His first literary venture, 
a translation of his favorite Seneca’s little 
treatise, ‘‘ De Clementia,’’ comes out of the 
Parisian press by way of reproof to Francis 
the First,—and the Reformer is a little 
nervous, not about his tongue or his head, 
but being out of pocket. There are no 
Reviews in those days, and his University 
friends have accordingly presentation copies 
sent with a request that the bouk might be a 
little pushed by a public lecturer, and a 
naive offer of ‘‘a hundred copies or any 
number you please.’’? ‘* What matter,’’ he 
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asks, ‘*if for some days I shiver in the 
streets while in search of a lodging for the 
body?’’ Paris is clearly a cold piace, and 
monts de pieté are not yet, or do not advance 
money on suspicious literature, ‘* Nobody 
either offers him a farthing,’’ as we learn 
from a subsequent plaint.—the Reformer 
being as yet an undergraduate in letters. 
Clever, sinful, fair-faced Margaret de Valois, 
however, /'dme pécheresse, takes him up by- 
and-by, and under that kindly wing and the 
pseudonym of Deparcan, he gets safely out 
of the range of the Inquisition to ‘ a quiet 
nest built for me,’’ as it would seem, at 
Angouléme, where his friend Louis du Tillet 
is canon and archdeacon. Thence from 
Doxopolis, Praise-God-Town, or Ebenezer, 
he soon after fills a page ‘* partly with writ- 
ing, partly with blotting.”’ 

‘¢The Institutes,’? with their immortal 
Preface, are now in progress, and create a 
sensation at Basle soon after. We now are 
arrived at 1536, and for a while lose sight 
of Master John Calvin, stat. 26, making 
instead the acquaintance of Martiannus 
Lucanius, M. Charles d’Espeville, J. de 
Bonneville, and other polyglott gentlemen. 
Some years later ‘‘ the Institutes ’’ will re- 
appear at Strasburg under the anagram of 
Alcuin,—the Reformer taking a lesson in 
prudence from the children of this world. 
France is now ‘a sort of hell’; war, the 
plague, and the Inquisition are there, and 
though he revisits Noyon, it is only to bury 
his brother Charles, and sell all that he has; 
and with his sister Mary and his brother 
Antony, flee somewhither where he can be 
at rest. The way to Basle or Strasburg is 
closed by the Emperor’s troops, the route 
vid Geneva is open, and that he’ takes, ar- 
riving in the pleasant Swiss city while the 
summer shadows are about it, August, 1536. 
His stay there is only for the night, for the 
city, though purged of nuns and unencum- 
bered by a bishop, is overrun by Libertines 
or Anabaptists, and ‘like Israel under 
Jerobuam, or Ahab.’’ The voice of Master 
William Farel,a somewhat round and amor- 
ous man of God, announces that Calvin is 
not to depart, but to aid in chastising evil- 
doers with scorpions. There is not much 
time for letter-writing now, letters only 
being carried safely at the August or 
November fairs. Sermons have to be made 
and preached, dancing, music, and bridal 
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wreaths have to be repressed, long tresses to 
be shorn, bells to be melted, church-going 
to be enforced, immorality to be crushed, 
and the citizens to be sworn by tens to the 
observance of the Decalogue. The Hegira 
arrives as we might expect, and along with 
Farel, ‘‘ drenched with rain and on foot, the 
river using us more tenderly than our fellow 
men,’’ Calvin arrives at Strasburg towards 
the end of May, 1538. Perils from poison 
and plague, overtures from Geneva, confer- 
ences at Berne, a visit to the Diet at Frank- 
fort, where Henry the Eighth, Cardinal Pole, 
knights, landgraves, and dukes, given rather 
to hunting than to conférence, come like 
shadows, and so depart, we pass over, to 
cite a letter from Strasburg, April, 1539, 
which gives us a peep into Calvin’s pastoral 
life. We adopt Mr. Dyer’s translation.— 

‘*T do not recollect a day in which I was 
more overwhelmed with business of various 
sorts. A messenger was waiting for the first 
portion of my book, so that 1 had to revise 
about twenty pages; add to this that I was 
to lecture, to preach, to write four letters, to 
despatch some controversies, and to answer 
more than ten appellants. You will, there- 
fore, excuse the brevity and inaccuracy of 
this reply.”’ 

Elsewhere he complains of frequent inter- 
ruptions, and looks forward ‘to the long 
nights when we shall have some freedom.” 

Cares thicken about him and debt—the 
printer has to be paid, and his books at 
Geneva must go, not for less than nine batzen 
each, unless a lot is taken, when they may 
go for eight, or about a shilling. His books 
bring in ‘enough to satisfy the landlord 
till next winter,’? and ‘* Wendelin, the 
printer, to whom I have entrusted my book, 
will provide for any extraordinary expenses.” 

He begins to think about a wife, and here 
is a list of desiderata.— 

‘I do not know whether any one made 
mention of that person concerning whom I 
wrote. But always keep in mind what I 
seek to find in her; for 1 am none of those 
insane lovers who embrace also the vices of 
those they are in love with, where they are 
smitten at first sight with a fine figure. This 
only is the beauty which allures me, if she is 
chaste, if not too nice or fastidious, if eco- 
nomical, if patient, if there isa hope that she 
will be interested about my health; there- 
fore, if you think well of it, set out imme- 
diately, in case some one else get beforehand 
with you. But if you think otherwise, we 
may let that pass.” 
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The lady alluded to isa German Frdulein, , 
young, rich, and well born, but she does not 
know French, and possibly might be haughty, 
and requires time to consider whether she 
will encounter French verbs for Calvin’s 
sake. A second match is soon arranged, and 
as soon broken off,—the Reformer in the end 
espousing, at Stratsburg, a converted Ana- 
baptist widow, Idelette de Bure, whose ante- 
cedents provoke some unkind remark from 
the Genevese ladies on his return. That 
event occurs in 1541, the city, by way of 
compensation, presenting him with a new 
suit of broadcloth, a house with a garden, a 
salary of fifty dollars, and a perquisite of 
twelve strikes of corn and two casks of wine. 
Old Testament discipline is again restored. 
Dancing entails imprisonment,—suicide is 
visited with infamy,—cursing father and 
mother, and adultery, with death. For 


blasphemy there is the ultima ratio of the 
stake. 

The Second Volume isa record of gathering 
unpopularity, of household distress, his 





wife’s illness, his poverty (the bed they sleep 
on, the table they dine from, not being their 
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own), his only child’s death succeeded 
shortly after by that of his wife,—a trial he. 
bears with resignation, possibly because he 
heforehand knows “ in the town a widow as 
well endowed as I could wish if there wasa 
necessity for my marrying again,’’—with 
letters, which have an especial interest for 
English readers, to Protector Somerset, to 
Cranmer, to Edward the Sixth, to Anne 
Seymour, to Martin Bucer, and to John a 
Luasco, the head of the French Protestant 
Church in London. Servetus also appears 
on the epistolatory horizon, with this sig- 
nificant allusion: ‘* Servetus lately wrote to 
me, coupling his letter with a tedious and 
insane volume, along with a Thrasonical 
vaunt that I shall see something astounding 
und beyoud parallel ere long. If I please he 
will visit me, a pledge of sincerity I will not 
give him, for if he do come, and I am of any 
weight, he shall not quit the town alive:”? 
nor upon this pious wish respecting Charles 
the Fifth, ‘*The Lord has punished the 
Emperor by the destruction of some of his 
ships. Would that some disease would put 
a check upon his evil deeds! ”’ 





Mr. Caartes Dickens’ ‘‘ Reapina.’? —The 
second entertainment ‘‘in remembrance’’ of 
the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold took place last 
night at St. Martin’s Hall, where Mr. Charles 
Dickens read his own Christmas Carol for the 
first time before a London public. 

The reports respecting Mr. Dickens’ command 
over an audience have not been in the least ex- 
aggerated. It is no such easy matter to read 
for upwards of two hours a book with which the 
listeners are acquainted, and to keep them all 
the while in a state of breathless interest; but 
this is actually done by Mr. Dickens. He does 
not, indeed, impersonate the various characters 
of his tale, except in the single case of the Miser 
Scrooge, whose words he speaks in senile 
accents. All that is spoken by the othor char- 
acters he delivers, like the narrative, in his own 
natural voice. But, though he does not act the 
personages, he completely enters into the spirit 
of the situations, and the joviality with which 
he describes the scenes of Christmas festivity 
endows his discourse with the vividness of a 
living picture. To transform nimself into a 
number of successive individuals he does not 
attempt, but he throws himself into the atmos- 
phere in which they all move, and compels his 
audience to live in it likewise. With his pathetic 
scenes he is more cautious than with his mirth. 
He would evidently avoid all imputation of 
maudlin sentimentality, and where he would 
elicit the tears of his audience he trusts toa 


row. But his command is equally potent over 
emotions of every kind, and during the whole 
of last evening he held the sympathies of his 
hearers as firmly as one might grasp a tangible 
object. The very aspect of that crowd, com- 
posed of the most various classes, hanging on 
the utterance of one man, was in itself an im- 
posing spectacle.—London Times, July 1. 





Tue VecetaBLe Locust.—The Concordia In- 
telligencer says that its editor has been presented 
by Mr. V. O’Bryan, of Forrest Plantation in that 
parish, with a curious natural production, 
representing what he calls a ‘* Vegetable 
Locust,’’ as he knows of no other appropriate 
name, having never seen anything of the kind 
before. The Intelligencer thus continues the 
description : ‘*It is a plant partaking both of 
the animal and vegetable kingdom, the lower 
part or root being precisely in the shape of a 
locust in the chrysalis state, and having o 
fungous excrescence growing out at the head 
towards the surface of the earth, while small 
roots shoot downward from its tail. The embryo 
feet and wings are plainly visible. The upper 
shoots on some of them are threee inches in 
length, of a blueish-pink color. Many of them 
have been ploughed up in Mr. O’Bryan’s field. 
Nothing of the kind has ever been seen in this 
parish before, and we would suggest the sending 
of some of them to some academy of science, 
that the world may be benefitted by an examin- 





manly unaffected tone in the description of sor- 


‘ation of them. 
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*‘Yus—be always ready with the pistol, 
as Curran said—or Grattan—I forget which 
—but it was one of them—unless it was 
both—as is likely enough, too. Neverthe- 
less, young man, never fight a duel if you 
canehelp it—especially if you should be 
called upon to act as second. That's the 
advice of an Irish gentleman who knows a 
hawk from a saw-handle, for, let me tell 
you, I have had some little experience in 
such things, praised be the saints!—or 
rather, more’s the pity, I mean. But, 
Bertin, what say you? That is my private 
opinion, and though I never tell it to any 
one, I don’t care who hears it.”’ 

The speaker was a tall, gray-headed per- 
sonage, with a good deal of impetuosity for 
his years, which might be threescore, or 
thereabouts; his voice had in it a kind of 
tone which indicates a man not accustomed 
to have his words questioned, and who, per- 
haps on that account, is not much accus- 
tomed to weigh them; his smile was good- 
humored and frank, his eyes keen, and 
twinkling with an expression which denoted 
a love of fun, I had almost said of mischief ; 
his manners, of the fine old Irish school, 
were perfect. His auditors were the 
bronzed, grizzled, and very calm old gentle- 
man whom he addressed as Bertin, and a 
slender young man of rather insignificant 
appearance, and somewhat silly-looking to 
boot; but who, probably because he was 
small and silly, had accustomed himself to 
look knowing and big. 

‘*¢ But what say you, Bertin? ’’ asked Mr. 
Dennis Power again. 

The gentleman thus addressed gave a slow 
nod in grave assent to what his friend had 
advanced. Upon which— 

‘* Why, yes,’’ said the young man in a 
drawling voice; ‘‘ that is all very well—I 
dessay—haw. But you see, it don’t apply 
in all cases. For instance, when a man 
holds a commission in Her Majesty’s service 
—haw—as I have the honor of doing, it is 
different, you know.’’ 

‘* You—hold—a—com—mission—in Her 
Majesty’s service, did you say? That’s a 
difference, indeed, from what I expected, 
and no mistake about it whatever, at all, at 
all!” exclaimed Mr. Power, falling back in 
his chair, and speaking very slowly as he 
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began, but after the first words, with great 
rapidity. 

‘* Why, yes—I have that honor, as I have 
just observed,’’ returned the youth with 
something of a simper. He evidently mis- 
took the cause of Mr. Power’s surprise, and 
probably supposed it to proceed from that 
gentleman having become suddenly awake to 
the comparative inferiority of his position as 
a civilian. ‘* And for one of us, you know,” 
he continued, ‘‘ it would scarcely do, you 
know, to—haw—hold such opinions. Don’t 
you agree with me, eh?”’ 

‘* Don’t you agree with him, colonel?” 
said Mr. Power to his friend. ‘ You at 
least should understand these things.’’ 

At the word ‘colonel,’ the young man 
started and reddened. ‘* Colonel! ’’ said he, 
hastily. ‘*O—I beg your pardon. In the 
French service, I presume. That is to say, 
your name, as I heard it just now from your 
friend—sounds—haw—foreign. Not in the 
militia, I hope? ’’ 

These last words were accompanied by a 
forced smile, which was meant to cover the 
secret though faint hope that the other might 
only be a militia colonel, after all. 

‘*No,’’ said M. Bertin, with a different 
kind of smile; ‘not in the militia.”” He 
spoke English perfectly, having had the 
fortune (of war) to be a prisoner for several 
years in England. 

‘¢ There are no militia in France,”’ said 
Mr. Power. 

‘‘ Neither there are, now I think of if,” 
returned the young officer; ‘‘ only National 
uuards, I believe, or something of that sort. 
Well, it is all one, I dessay; I really don’t 
know. Very remawkable, I should think. 
Really—haw—who would have thought it? 
Seen some service, perhaps, eh?” 

Colonel Bertin nodded again, quietly as 
before; but neither he nor his Irish friend 
spoke, and the youthful officer began to feel 
rather uncomfortable. To his considerable 
relief, four other persons here entered the 
little saloon. ; 

The scene of the previous short conversa- 
tion was a small café in Paris, situated not 
far from the Tuileries; it now exists no 
longer, having been swept away, with indeed 
the whole street in which it stood, during 
the very extensive demolition executed for 
the purpose of prolonging the Rue de Rivoli. 
Some eighteen or twenty years ago, however 
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—that is to say, about the time of this his- 
tory—it was in full glory and custom, being 
much frequented by Englishmen, and also 
by a few Frenchmen who appreciated Eng- 
lish comforts, such as a grate with a blazing 
coal-fire in winter, bottled stout in summer, 
and a carpet at all times. It had in fact 
been founded by an Englishman shortly 
after the peace, who, while he conformed to 
French appearances in its exterior, had 
arranged it inside as nearly as possible after 
the likeness of an establishment in the neigh- 
borhood of London Bridge where he had 
been a waiter for twenty years, and a 
hoarder during that period of sixpences and 
coppers; the sum of these gains he had then 
invested in the speculation of ‘ keeping a 
a coffee,’’ as he used to say in Paris, and the 
idea had proved a good one. Into this 
‘* coffee,’’ then, there entered, to the relief 
of the young man, four strangers; but, be- 
fore introducing these to notice, it may be as 
well to say a word or two about that gallant 
officer himself, for he is the true hero of this 
my story. 
Mr. Arthur Wellesley Woolley was the 
only son of a London citizen, of credit as 
good as Gilpin’s, though he was by no means 
of so much renown. Mr. Arthur Wellesley 
Woolley was thus born the heir to a consid- 
erable fortune, and also to a certain medio- 
crity of intellect ; for his father had every 
qualification for being an alderman, and 
doubtless would have been one, but for a 
crochet he had. John Woolley—the gov- 
ernor, as the junior had sufficient wit to call 
him—was a member of the Gimcrack- 
maker’s Company, and sold toys at the sign 
of the Nut-cracker, in Fleet Street, for he 
dearly loved to ‘crack a joke,’’ and he 
called that a good pun. The figure of a 
nut-cracker stood over his door. It was a 
fat and a funny-looking idol; people said it 
was his image. 
Now the particular crotchet I have just 
referred to arose in this wise. Mr. John 
Woolley had an intense admiration for every 
‘thing martial: ‘‘I do so honor the mili- 
tary,” said he. This unreturned passion 
dated!from the day on which he patriotically 
enrolled himself as a volunteer ; in the year 
1803 it was— that year when we marched 
upon Heunslow Heath, sir, and showed fight 
there,” as he would say, in what he imagined 
tobe technical language. Many, or, if not 
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many, often repeated, were the stories he 
would tell of his campaigns, the story of 
stories being the one relative to a sham-fight 
in which he had actually witnessed blood- 
shed—‘* when my rear-rank man, sir, was 
shot through the calf of the left leg with a 
ramrod which one of the enemy had a ae 
ten (I do believe on purpose) to return, 
when his superior officer gave the word of 
command— return, ramrods,’ you know, 
next after ‘ram down cartridge.’ The 
shot ’’—so he always would call the missile 
‘* must have passed between my own legs, 
sir; ’’ and this any one, looking at the pecu- 
liar conformation of these limbs, would 
have pronounced perfectly possible. 

And not only during, but ever after, his 
volunteer days, Mr. Woolley was in heart a 
soldier. And this his warlike crotchet was 
quite sufficient to prevent him from suffering 
civic greatness to be thrust upon him. Aut 
Cesar aut nulius, since Mr. Woolley was 
hindered by inimical fate from hoping ever 
to sit upon a court martial, or even to be 
tried by one—which, I really believe, he 
would have thought a happiness and a glory 
—he certainly would never condescend to 
any thing so inferior as sitting ina court of 
aldermen. ‘*A man with my soul, sir,— 
but no matter. If it must be so, it must; 
but I will live and die plain John Woolley, 
since I cannot—but no matter, sir, no mat- 
ter now—them’s my sentiments.” 

That a man with such sentiments should 
have predetermined to name hischild Arthur 
Wellesley, is not to be wondered at; the 
battle of Waterloo had been fought but a 
couple of years before. Consequently, he 
had never for a moment supposed that the 
expected child might not prove a boy; but, 
even if any misgivings on the subject had 
arisen in his mind, it is my belief that he 
would at once have seen the propriety of 
modifying, in the alternative case, Arthur 
into Arthurina. A boy, however, it was, and 
Arthur Wellesley he was proudly named. 
This settled, it was not wonderful either 
that in the next place Mr. Woolley should 
resolve that his son should follow in the 
footsteps of the great captain. He dedicated . 
him from his cradle to his country, said the 
public-spirited papa—‘to that country 
which fortune has prevented me from serv- 
ing more actively myself than I have been 
able todo. But I was ready to do my duty, 
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sir; England expects every man to do his 
duty, as the noble Nelson said—and if the 
French had only come—ah ! I say nothing, 
but let me tell you they would have found 
Tartars to catch, so they would.” 

Mr. Woolley became a widower not long 
after the birth of Arthur Wellesley, and 
then he retired from the world and all its 
toys, to a *‘ willa,’’ in the Decorated Eliza- 
bethan or Composite Cockney style, which 
he had built him near Clapham; it was an 
edifice on a much larger scale, certainly, 
than the castle of his provincial brother the 
toyman of Bath famed in history, but the 
ideas of beauty embodied in its brick and 
plaster were somewhat similar. Thither, 
then, he retired, and there he set up over his 
dining-room chimney-piece the weather- 
beaten Nut-cracker. For he was vain of 
not being what he called proud. And in 
this ‘‘appy walley,’’ as he called it, the 
only question as his son grew up, came to be 
—should the lad enter the artillery, the 
cavalry, or the infantry? The engineers 
were not once thought of; Mr. Woolley 
having always had the notion that engineers 
were something between land-surveyors and 
the attendants on those machines which a 
man called Watt had invented—* clever fel- 
low was that Watt, I daresay, sir ; but all I 
know is, them asI used to sell at the Nut- 
cracker never would go alone, somehow.” 
The cavalry, Mr. Woolley would have pre- 
ferred: Shaw, the Life Guardsman at 
Astley’s, was perfection, he thought. But 
Arthur Wellesley, having in his seventh 
year slipped backwards over the tail of the 
hobby-horse (furnished from the Nut- 
cracker), the sagacious man thought his 
son’s vocation lay in some other arm of the 
service. The artillery? But mathematics, 
Mr. Wooller was given to understand, were 
required for that sort of thing, and Arthur 
Wellesley showed no aptitude in setting up 
the Chinese Puzzle according to the diagrams 
in the accompanying book, and as the old 
gentleman knew that this was mathematics, 
the artillery too was decided against. By 
this exhaustive process nothing was left but 
the infantry, and in favor of the infantry, 
accordingly Mr. Woolley made up his mind. 
‘‘T have resolved on making my son a 
trooper in a foot regiment, sir.’’ 

What steps the retired gimcrackmaker 
took, and what course he thereafter followed, 





towards fitting his son for the honorable and 
difficult profession he had chosen for him, it 
is unnecessary for me here to record ; suffice 
it to say that the only really essential pre- 
liminary for qualifying him to become an 
officer and a gentleman—namely, the lodging 
of the purchase-money for his commission— 
was carefully attended to, and that the 
natural fruit of this wise preparatory system 
became agreeably apparent one day to the 
world, or to as much of as it as reads the 
‘* Gazette,’’ by the announcement in that 
organ of government, under the title of Nth 
Foot—‘ Arthur Wellesley Woolley, gentle- 
man, to be ensign, by purchase, vice Smith, 
promoted.’’ Very flattering, indeed, it was to 
see the youth officially, and in a state paper, 
as his father said, recognised asa gentleman, 
and * intrusted with the colors of his regi- 
ment, sir.’? It was something to have a son 
a soldier. ‘* Now, my dear boy,’’ said Mr. 
Woolley to the lad on that auspicious day, 
‘‘ your father wishes you joy on your promo- 
tion. Go and prosper; go where glory calls 
thee ; and may you too live to sign yourself 
Field Marshal the Duke of somethink yet, 
and presents his compliments, etcetera.’ 
But I believe I have now said enough of 
the old gentleman, nor, indeed, should I 
have said even so much, but for the purpose 
of showing the origin of the young one. 
And that origin being thus explained, I need 
say but little of his progress to the time 
when he comes upon my present carpet. He 
doubtless went through all the forms fixed 
by law and eustom for getting regularly into 
a mess. But let these be assumed to have 
been duly fulfilled ; it would scarcely, I think, 
interest a civilian to read of them—and it is 
for mere civilians I write—while, what is 
equally to the purpose, I, being a civilian 
myself, cannot justly be expected to know 
any thing about them. Then again, as to 
his exact position among his brother officers, 
it will be enough to say, that by the whole 
of them he was looked upon as being a de- 
cided snob, but not a bad fellow after all, 
especially by those among them who had 
found out that he did not mind lending small 
sums of money at times, and that, from 
being rather nervous, he was slow at hinting 
about repayment. Be it said, however, that. 
it was not to nervousness that this was put 
down, not at least after a famous reply of 
his, which made some sensation among his 
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brother juniors, and which was given in the 
following circumstances. Mr. Peabody— 
Reginald Percy Peabody—a smooth-chinned 
urchin and ensign, having been ‘ put up to 
the thing ’’ by others, took it upon him one 
day after dinner to ask Arthur Wellesley, in 
allusion to his governor’s antecedents, 
whether or not that gentleman could let him 
have a top; ‘ for I want one,”’ said he; ‘* he 
sells them, don’t he?’’ Whereupon to him 
my hero—‘* To be sure! Tops? Yes, and 
whips too, for little boys!”? On which 
there was laughter at the table, in which 
the colonel joined. For Arthur Wellesley 
was supposed to have spoken in a bellicose 
way ; though the real truth was, that noth- 
ing was farther from his intention, and that 
he had merely stammered out the first words 
that presented themselves. He had made a 
hit, however, and it served him: thus, for 
instance, shortly after he had spoken, Major 
Baldwig, a very sensible, and in the regiment 
important personage, took him aside, and so 
addressed him: ‘‘ Now Woolley, never you 
say a word more, and I’ll stand your friend. 
Capital it was, by Jove! But mind—not 


another word or you will spoil it. Only 
look grim.”” And then, as he lighted his 


cheeroot and left his pupil—*‘ Capital! ”’ re- 
peated he to himself; ‘* 1 have taken a liking 
to fools ever since my poor wife died, for lL 
can’t help thinking of her.’” And about 
the same time, two or three of the younger 
gentlemen having adjourned to Peabody's 
roow— 

‘« He had you there, Peabody, by Jove! ”’ 
said one. 

‘¢ Tops and bottoms, eh?’’ said another. 

‘© Well, I confess he had the best of it,”’ 
said Peabody, good-humoredly, for after all 
was he not a boy, like the rest of them? 

‘* But you can have your revenge. There 
was pretty Polly to-day—now don’t blush, 
Peabody ; you know you are spoony in that 
quarter.” 

‘“* Hee—haw,’’ said Peabody. 

** It’s a case!’ cried the other. 

‘*‘ Ha—ha—ha !’’ laughed the rest. 

“*Pon my‘ word—now really—you 
shouldn't.” 

** Ha—ha—!’’ 

** What's the odds, so long as you are 
happy?” 

‘* Happy? Happy go lucky, say I for 


one!”? 
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‘*No—no. Dot and carry one! ’’ 

** Ha—ha—ha !”’ 

‘¢ Well—never mind—all one a hundred 
years hence.’’ 

‘* She’s all my fancy painted her, isn't 
she?”’ 

‘* But they’ve given her to another!’ 

‘* Ha—ha—ha! ”’ 

‘‘ How clever you are to-night, Corrie- 
combe. You have surely been reading a 
book ?” 

‘* Only this one,’’ returned Corriecombe, 
producing his betting-book from his pocket. 

‘* And a good one it is, I’ll swear. Let 
us have a look at it.”’ 

‘* Let you look at it? I wouldn’t show it 
to my own father! ”’ 

‘*‘ Ha—ha—ha! ”’ 

‘Well, Woolley is a plucky fellow 
too———’? 

‘* Not such a fool as he looks either.’’ 

But leaving these nice fellows, for I must 
not be seduced into recording more of their 
sprightly conversation, I return to my hero. 
It so happened, that every one of his brother 
officers had been abroad somewhere or another 
in the course of his life. The seniors had 
served in the Peninsula, in Flanders, or in 
India, or had been stationed in some one or 
other of the colonies; while, of the juniors, 
the one who had seen the least of foreign coun- 
tries had passed a summer at Boulogne. It 
was always—‘‘ when I was at Malta ’— 
‘‘ when the regiment was at the Rock;” 
‘¢ T remember once at a town on the Rhine; ’’ 
‘‘at Boulogne they do so and 80;” ‘‘at 
Brussels they don’t do this or that.”” This 
at last forced on Mr. Woolley a mortifying 
sense of having seen nothing of the world; 
for, once when he began ‘at Clapham,”— , 
he was put down by a general roar, and 
quizzed unmercifully for days after. So he 
resolved to bear bis want of foreign travel 
no longer, and to put himself on a level with 
the rest, by making a “ continental tour.” 
A trip to Paris he thought would quite an- 
swer his purpose, and having easily procured 
a short leave of absence, on a trip to Paris 
he accordingly went. There he had passed 
a fortnight, when, on the evening before the 
day of his departure, his eye being caught 
by the words ‘ Barclay, Perkins, & Co.’s 
Entire,”’ engraved ona card hanging ina 
window, he entered the little English 
‘* coffee,’’ where he was discovered as my 
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curtain rose. Here he had found the other 
two gentlemen whom I have presented in the 
game scene, and then and there the conver- 
sation had fallen upon a duel by which two 
deputies had thought to immortalise them- 
selves the day befure, and which, one of them 
having been killed in it, had afforded the 
general topic of Parisian conversation for 
twenty-four hours. 

Of the said gentlemen thus brought into 
accidental contact with Mr. Woolley, it will 
be nearly sufficient for me to say that they 
stood in the relation to each other of brothers- 
in-law. Colonel Bertin, when a very young 
man, had landed at Killala with the troops 
under Humbert, on what occasion that gen- 
eral, at the head of some nine hundred men, 
came over to help Irish patriots to annex 
Ireland to France, but failing in his enter- 
prise, was made prisoner with all his men 
instead. Young Bertin, grievously wounded 
at Ballinamuck, owed much to the hospitality 
of the Powers, and the acquaintance then 
begun resulted in his marriage with the fair 
Maria Power some years later, when, after 
having regained his liberty at the Peace of 
Amiens, he once more, but this time on a 
well-fought field of Spain, was made prisoner. 

But I have too long kept four strangers 
waiting on the threshold of the * coffee.” 
Let them enter, talking to each other. 
‘‘Americans—by al] that’s Yankee! ”’ mut- 
ters Mr. Power to his friend. ‘* Now fora 
quartet of four blessed nasal noses.’’ Colo- 
nel Bertin, as is usual with him, contents 
himself with returning an expressive smile, 
by which however, he plainly enough inti- 
mates that he quite agrees with his brother- 
in-law in his conjectures and anticipations. 
Nor are these rash ones: if it requires but 
little power of discrimination to recognize 
your Englishman abroad, still less will in 
general suffice for the recognition of his 
transatlantic cousin. For, even before being 
betrayed by their speech, a certain dressiness 
and fussiness, and more or less swagger 
alternating with more or less restlessness, the 
combined product of an uneasy feeling of 
uncertainty as to their exact position in a 
really civilized country, render not difficult 
of detection all but a very few of the free 
and enlightened citizens who have been raised 
under the widespread wings of the Western 
Eagle, and stand proudly beneath the 
majestic folds of the Star-spangled Banner, 





whether they come from the boundless and 
soul-expanding prarie, or the ennobling 
grandeur of Mississippi, the Father of Waters 
—from tranquil savannahs robed in the per- 
fumed beauty of a thousand flowers, or the 
artistic culture and elegant refinement of 
New York or Newer Leens. 

The Americans seated themselves, and 
after asking in vain for several compounds 
with strange names, ordered brandy and 
water. They then for a time kept up a con- 
versation between themselves. I need not 
record it. At last, however, a pause in it 
occurred, and then one of them, resting his 
elbow on the table so as to pick his teeth 
comfortably, said to Mr. Power, after a pro- 
longed stare at him, 

‘« An Englishman, sir?’’ 

‘*No,’”? returned Mr. Power, rather 
shortly. 

“A stranger, sir? ’’ pursued the other. 

‘* Yes,” was the equally sport reply. 

‘‘ Where from then, sir?’ persisted the 
questioner. 

‘A wild Irishman, sir! ’’ burst out the 
questioned in a voice of thunder. 

The American, after ejaculating ‘* Possi- 
ble!’ was silenced. But soon recovering 
himself, and looking partly at his toothpick, 
and partly at his victim—‘* The gentleman 
is correspondent to a paper, p’raps?”’ said 
he. 

At this Mr. Power started up, erect and 
irate, as if the insinuation were too horrible 
to be borne ; and a reply of the very fiercest 
description was already on his lips, when, 
catching the eye of Colonel Bertin, he threw 
himself back again into his chair, and 
laughed heartily. ‘* You are right, Bertin,” 
said he ; ‘* I won’t put myself in a passion, 
though by the Powers, my ancestors, this 
would be neither more nor less than a great 
deal too much from any one else.’ 

‘Seems to me this stranger is disposed to 
be ugly,’’ began the American. ‘‘ NowI 
like to see folks clever in company, I do; 
that’s a fact.”” But somehow he scarcely 
liked the glance Mr. Power shot at him ; so 
he stopped there suddenly. 

Upon this, one of the others came to his 
aid, and made a diversion in his favor, by 
attacking Mr. Woolley, probably because his 
appearance was less terrible. ‘‘ From the 
Old Country, sir? ’’ said he. 
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‘¢T have that honor,’’ replied the young 
officer, stiffly. 

““That honor!” exclaimed the other. 
‘¢ Well now! But I do reckon, after all, 
it’s about right for a feller to take up for his 
country, whatever it maybe. That’sliberal, 
sir, I hope. We are a liberal people, sir, on 
our side the Atlantic. Perhaps you did not 
suspicion that we were from our side of the 
Atlantic? ”’ 

‘‘Aw,”’ said Mr. Woolley; ‘‘ I dun’ knaw 
am sure.” i 

‘¢ From our side of the Atlantic, sir,” 
repeated the American. ‘‘ We have been 
exploring the interior of your country. 
Would you like to know now what we think 
of your country?” 

‘¢ Aw,”’ said the young officer again, “ of 
course—that’s to say, I don’t mind.” 

‘* No, sir,’’ returned the other, stretching 
forward his neck, and projecting his chin 
unpleasantly—*‘ no, sir, I won’t tell you. 
You are too prejudiced. I might talk some 
if I liked, but I refuse. We saw your 
Queen Victoria, sir.’’ 

‘* Aw,’’ said Mr. Woolley once more, try- 
ing to look distant and dignified. ‘* In- 
deed ! *” 

Here Mr. Power who had been watching 
with a sparkling eye the progress of events, 
drew his chair nearer his brother-in-law, and 
whispered to him something that made the 
colonel smile, but at the same time shake 
his head. The fact was, Mr. Power meant 
mischief. 

‘s Yes, sir. We saw Queen Victoria,” 
continued the American, slowly, to Mr. 
Woolley. ‘* Wedid not attend any levée at 
the court of St. James, but we saw her. I 
am glad to say she isa very pretty, genteel 
young woman. We were located in West- 
minster, not far from the Abbey, during her 
coronation, sir. But we declined to witness 
that ceremonial, being republicans, sir, and 
citizens of a free country. If you are ac- 
quainted with the institutions of my country, 
you must know that our president has no 
such expensive habits as crowns, and 
sceptres, and ceremonials. For we are re- 
publicans, sir, of the geniwine sort, too, I 
hope.”’ 

‘**Publicans? Aw—you don’t say so,’ 
drawled Mr. Woolley, as the other stopped. 

“*Ha—ha! capital! Publicans; and of 
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the gin-and-wine sort, too!’’ cried Mr. 
Power, with an explosion of laughter. 

Now whether or not Mr. Woolley made 
his mistake intentionally or not, is a thing 
which remains unknown to me. Ever after, 
when the affair was alluded to, he simpered 
and said nothing, leaving it thereby to be 
understood that he had spoken with deliber- 
ate malice ; but I have always been inclined 
to believe him incapable of such a thing. 
However, be that as it may, he did not hesi- 
tate at the time to accept the responsibility 
of it, as I now proceed to show. 

‘* Publicans!’’ reiterated Mr. Power: 
‘ gin-and-wine publicans—that’s what you 
meant, eh? Capital! A decided hit!’ 

‘* Why—haw,”’ said Mr. Woolley, blush- 
ing a little. 

‘* Stranger !”’ after a pause, said one of 
the Americans to the young man, “‘ I rather 
opinionate, that if you mean to poke that 
sort of fun at me—ee—ee, you made an 
awful mis-calculation. I’m about the wrong 
sort of man for that kind of thing. I’m 
rather used to give folks fits when they put 
my back up, I am!” 

‘* The gentleman did not mean any offence, 
I daresay,’’ interposed Mr. Power, wickedly. 
‘*He naturally thought, from the way you 
talked of various liquors, that you were 
something in that way. If I were to hear 
a man talk like a gin-palace bar of blue 
ruin, cream of the valley, Old Tom, and so 
on, I should set him down to bea London 
publican ; and as you spoke of mint-jalaps, 
and sherry-somethings—shoemakers I think 
—it was natural enough that he should take 
you for American ones. So there was no 
offence, you see, or should see.”” 

The four friends looked savagely about 
them, and exchanged glances, but none of 
them spoke for a minute or two. At last— 

‘* Ree—publicans, sir,’’ said the one who 
had used the word before. ‘‘ Ree—publi- 
cans I said. And I was going to say that 
your Queen Victoria is an individual for 
whom I have a most everlasting contempt. 
She is——’’ But I need not record the 
stupid Americanisms which followed. 

‘“*Ha!’? exclaimed Mr. Power, ‘ will 
you stand that, sir?’? You who wear Her 
Majesty’s uniform? By the Powers! if I 
did——”’ 

“I’m not going to stand it,’ said Mr. 
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Woolley, faintly. And then with a desper- 
ate hand, he flung the contents of his glass 
in the American's visage. His aim, how- 
ever, not being very steady, part of the 
charge went wide, and reached the loose 
cravat of a second republican ; upon which 
—‘* was that meant for me, sir? ’’ said he. 

** Put any construction on it you please!” 
returned Mr. Woolley, recklessly. He prob- 
ably thought, as his father might have said, 
‘in for a penny, in for a pound.” 

“To be sure!’? cried Mr. Power. 
“‘That’s well said. If you will allow me, 
sir, and have no better friend here, I shall 
be most happy to see you through this little 
business. My name is Power—Dennis 
Power. And as it is usual here to have two 
seconds, Colonel Bertin, I am sure, will be 
most happy to act as your second one—at 
least, if that’s not sense or arithmetic either, 
he will be your third, I mean. Never mind 
what I was telling you a little ago about not 
fighting ; we can argue the point afterwards ; 
if you survive, that is. By the Powers—”’ 
this was in Mr. Woolley’s ear, on which the 
words ‘‘ if you survive’? had already struck 
most painfully—‘‘ but I’m proud of you, my 
boy, and it shan’t be my fault if we don’t 
conduct the affair handsomely and satisfac- 
torily to a conclusion.” 

‘¢ Handsomely to a conclusion ?’’ thought 
Arthur Wellesley, with a chill at his heart, 
as there flashed across his memory the under- 
taker’s advertisement—‘‘ Funerals hand- 
somely conducted.”’ 

Meanwhile, the Americans too had been 
conferring together. At last their chief 
speaker, turning towards Mr. Woolley, 
looked very hard at him, and spoke as 
follows :— 

‘Yes, sir, this demands blood. You 
needn’t go for the least hope of a contrairy 
settlement. . I put down my foot that you 
shall give satisfactory satisfaction. Such an 
insult as liquor hove in your face demands 
blood, I say, and that’s the only way to fix 
it. It’s no go otherwise. I hope you 
haven’t got'to be informed of as much. For 
~ when an American curls up, he’s apt to be 
wrathy pretty considerable. It’s a fact. I 
tell you it’s a fact, sir, and I’m a reliable 
man, rather. Yes, sir.’’ 

Here the speaker paused, as if to see what 
impression he had made. 

** But, sir,”’ he then went on, “ if you are 
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agreeable to make an out-and-out regular 
apvlogy, go ahead. Only, stranger, it must 
be a dreadful humble one. Else—declare, 
I’m thoroughly waked up, I can tell you! 
So mind yourself, for liquor hove in your 
face demands blood, I say! ”” 

+ ** If it’s for an apology you are looking,”’ 
said Mr. Power, drawing himself up and 
looking quite in his element, ‘I beg on the 
part of my friend to decline anything of the 
kind. Not, I must confess, that I can see 
exactly what shape of an apology you would 
or could like, for him inviting you to take 
wine the way he did. I suppose both the 
gentlemen feel aggrieved?- Well then, the 
less said the better. There is my card in 
case of accidents, but the simplest way will 
just be to meet at the entrance of the Bois de 
Boulogne. We shall be there in a carriage, 
and you had better come in another. I 
shall make a signal to you, and then we 
can follow each other to a sweet spot I 
marked the other day. My friend I daresay 
has never seen it, but if you don’t like it, 
there are plenty more quite convenient, and 
you may please yourselves in that. And 
pray, fix your own time; there is no hurry, 
but, perhaps, I may suggest eight o’clock. 
It will give us an appetite for breakfast— 
some of us at least.’’ 

‘¢ To-morrow morning at eight o’clock! ”’ 
exclaimed the foremost American, whose 
name I may here state was Blagge. ‘‘ Why 
now, we shall have no time to practise! ’’ 

‘‘ And the more reason you will have to 
thank me for not giving you the chance of 
being hanged—or at least guillotined. I 
have heard of your ways of doing in 
America, but let me tell you, that practising 
as you call it is murder by law here. So 
it is just as well you spoke of it in time. 
And then—that puts me in mind of another 
way I’m told you have, and that we once 
had in Ireland too, for the matter of that, 
but more’s the pity—don’t bring a small 
multitude of your friends as spectators. We 
shall expect you to come alone, gentlemen, 
and one coach will just hold the four of you, 
so that’s lucky. Then as to the tools—if 
you don’t chance to have any of your own, 
you can get them at Devisme’s; I'll write 
his address on the back of my card, and his 
place will not be shut for an hour yet. Pis- 
tolet is thie French for pistol. The rest we 





can arrange on the ground. To-morrow— 
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at eight—the entrance on the Avenue de 
Neuilly leading into the wood. I may as 
well pencil that too. It will prevent the 
possibility of a mistake,”’ he added, with 
rather a significant look. ‘* And I need 
scarcely remind you,’”’ he resumed, * that 
in such things punctuality is the first thing 
expected of gentlemen. And now, for the 
time, we have the honor of wishing you good- 
evening. Come, gentlemen,” said he to 
Colonel Bertin and Mr. Woolley, ‘let us 

So saying, he took the arm of his unhappy 
victim, and accompanied on the other side 
by the colonel, saw the young man, to the 
door of his hotel. Friendly counsel, and 
much of it, he gave him by the way, as to 
his conduct on the morrow ; but Mr. Woolley 
heard it not; his thoughts, like the dying 
gladiator’s, were far away. As they reached 
Meurice’s, he gave Mr. Power his name, a 
preliminary neither had thought of before, 
but which now occurred to that gentlman as 
an essential one. And then, with a me- 


chanical salutation on his part, the principal 
and his seconds parted for the night. ‘ You 
chad better settle any little affair you may 
think of, in case of accidents, you know,”’ 


said Mr. Power, carelessly, as he turned 
away. 

‘* But tell me—what do you really intend 
to do with that poor young man? said the 
French gentleman to the Irish, after they 
had gone a little way. 

‘Do with him?”’’ returned Mr. Power, 
laughing. ‘‘ He will see in the morning, at 
least if he does not die of fright before. He 
is in good hands—trust me for that. Like 
my countryman, poor Oliver Goldsmith, he’s 
a gooseberry fool, and deserves a lesson for 
riding his high horse ashe did. The silly 
coxcomb! with his commissions in Her 
Majesty’s service, and his hee-haw style! ’’ 

*‘He is certainly very young,” said 
Colonel Bertin. ‘‘ However, I may trust to 
you, know. But-——” 

‘But, tut,’’ interrupted Mr. Power. 
“You may be sure these Unitedstatesians 
‘won’t favor us with their company to- 
morrow. We shall hear no more of them.” 

‘* Yet they may.” 

“If they do, why then it will be time 
enough to think about it. They too shall 
have a lesson in the art of war.”’ 
~~ « They certainly deserve a lesson for such 
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foul language as they used with regard to 
your good Queen,’’ said the colonel, with 
some warmth. 

‘* Foul language, d’ye say?’’ cried his 
brother-in-law, laughing again. ‘* Fish 
language, I call it—regular Billingsgate! 
But that’s a joke maybe you don’t under- 
stand, my dear, and it’s no great loss, though 
ye smile asif ye did. But come—suppose 
we go and knock the balls about at the Cer- 
cle for half-an-hour.”’ ; 

‘* Very good, replied the colonel. 

But leaving these two gentlemen to amuse 
themselves, I return to my unfortunate hero. 
For unfortunate indeed was that hero, and 
much to be pitied. The excitement of the 
quarrel was over; the support he had felt 
in the encouragement of his new friend, the 
Irishman, was gone ; as soon as he was alone 
in his room, the ful) horror of his situation 
cameupon him. Not once during that long 
dreadful night did it leave him again for a 
moment. He was going to fight a duel—two 
duels, if he were not killed in the first. 
Killed! Only a few hours—only half a day 
to live! Dead to-morrow morning! That 
clock on the chimney-piece would go on and 
on, but when it marked nine again, or there- 
abouts, he would be a cold stiff corpse, laid 
out on that bed probably, or it might be on 
one of the black slabs at the Morgue, as he 
had seen other bodies that very day. Yet, 
perhaps, he should not be killed. He hada 
chance. Only wounded. Where then? In 
the calf of the leg, perhaps, or in the shoulder 
—merely a trifling graze. That would not 
be much, and it would be glorious after- 
wards. But what if it should be in some 
tender place—in the knee-pan, for instance? 
Here he passed his hands feelingly over both 
knees. What if his elbow should be shat- 
tered? What if he should receive the ball 
in his eye? 

But that last would kill him. He would 
just have time to feel it squashing into the 
sensitive organ, and then he would be gone. 
Yes—it was certain he should be killed. 
‘*Oh, dear, dear, that it should come to 
this!’ moaned Mr. Woolley, wringing his 
hands. 

Then he thought of his father—his poor 
old father—and how he would take up the 
‘Times’? at breakfast—fatal duel—near 
Paris—young English officer—fell dead at 
the first fire—body conveyed to the Morgue, 
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or Meurice’s Hotel. ‘Oh, my poor dear 
old father,” cried he, * it will kill him; he 
was always so fond of me, and so proud of 
me too.”” Then he thought of a certain 
Lavinia, the daughter of his father’s old 
crony, Thompson, with her pretty flaxen 
ringlets, and her blue eyes. It would break 
her heart, poor thing. Here was some of 
her hair. Little did she think how miser- 
able her unhappy Arthur Wellesley was. 
But she would marry somebody else, and 
forget her dead lover. The thought was dis- 
traction! Why had he not married her, 
and never gone into that horrid regiment? 

He would run away yet—leave Paris that 
very night—and the army as soon as he got 
to England. Lavinia would never know 
why. Who would know? He could make 
plenty of excuses—he would write a note at 
once to his Irish second, and say, important 
businese—urgent private affairs. Was not 
the saving of his life an important busi- 
ness. 

But no—that was only for a moment. 
What would his brother officers say? Was 
he not an officer and a gentleman? Run 
away? Never! ‘I'll go through with it, 
I will! ” said Mr. Woolley, desperately. 

He must write some letters. One to his 
father, one to Lavinia. ‘* But how I wish I 
had never gone near that horrid café—never 
come to Paris at all—never gone into the 
army—never been born, in short! ’’ groaned 
he, bitterly. 

The letters—one to his colonel also? No 
—confound the colonel and and all the mess. 
They would hear of it soon enough, and 
plenty about it. ‘ Poor Woolley!”’ they 
would say, ‘died to uphold the dignity of 
his Queen and country, like a gallant officer 
and a gentleman.’’ That would certainly be 
something. And yet as if the dignity of his 
Queen and his country would have suf- 
fered much though he had let the Ameri- 
cans alone. But no again—he had done 
quite right—could not have done otherwise 
would do the same again. 

He would write the two letters. He did 
80. They were really touching epistles ; 
for the words came from the heart, and 
were simple, consequently, and natural. 
Old Woulley never forgot them while he 
lived; Lavinia, who still lives, remembers 
them yet. 


down and say a prayer. But something 
seemed to tell him it would be a mockery. 
‘‘ No—no,”’ said he, “it’s horrid, but I 
can’t—I couldn’t say a prayer, even if I 
remembered one.’? He paced up and down 
the floor instead ; then he flung himself on 
the bed; then rose and sat in an arm-chair; 
then started to his feet, and paced the floor 
again. And so the night passed—slowly, 
and much of it in darkness; for his candles 
had burned down before half of the horrible 
time was over. 

At seven o’clock exactly Mr. Power 
entered the room. ‘ All right, my boy!” 
cried he. ‘* Glad to find you ready. Good 
morning. Bless me! how—how well you 
look. -Let me recommend a glass of 
brandy.” 

‘* No, thank you, sir,’’ said Mr. Woolley; 
‘*no Dutch courage, if you please. I shall 
take nothing.” 

** Quite right, my dear fellow,’’ returned 
Mr. Power. ‘I admire your principle. 
Really—well—never mind—yes, yes.’’ 

The fact was, and it was the cause of these 
latter disjointed exclamations, that, notwith- 
standing what he said, Mr. Power was 
shocked at the poor lad’s appearance. Mr. 
Woolley’s eyes were red and swollen, for he 
had wept a good deal during the night; 
there was a nervous twitching in his lip; 
he was as pale as death, and had altogether 
a haggard look most painful to see. He was 
now calm, however, and his voice was 
tolerably steady ; he had attended carefully 
to his toilet, and had left nothing to be done 
after Mr. Power’s arrival. 

‘* Mr. Power,’’ said the poor fellow—he 
had never for a moment doubted the sin- 
cerity of his second’s zeal on his behalf— 
‘*I am very much obliged to you. It is 
very kind of you toact thus. I don’t know 
what I should have done without you. I 
am afraid my eyes ure a little red, for I con- 
fess I have been—been crying. But I am 
not ashamed of it, sir; I am but a young 
man, and this is a new sort of thing to me, 
you know. You will excuse my weakness, 
I hope: you may depend upon it, I shall 
show none on the ground. It is all over 
already—indeed it is. I shan% make you 
blush for me. There are two letters in this 
pocket-book, in case I fall: pray send them 
to their addresses; you need not pay the 





This done, he thought he would kneel 


postage. I believe there is nothing more. 
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Perhaps we had better be going. Where is 
the colonel ? ”” 

“In the carriage, my dear,” answered 
Mr. Power. ‘ Yes—let us go. Shake 
hands—you’re a fine fellow, sir—a very fine 
fellow. Show the way, if you please. 
You’re a fine fellow, I say—shake hands.”’ 

A melancholy smile played over Mr. 
Woolley’s features as he took the offered 
hand, and said, ‘‘ Thank you: it is very 
kind of you to encourage me.”’ 

*‘ Now, as I live,’? muttered Mr. Power, 
as he followed his principal down-stairs, 
‘that poor boy has pluck enough, after 
all! He is no more a Bob Acres, than I am 
a Sir Lucius O’Irigger, I hope. Poor fellow 
—he deserves all the more credit for his 
courage, that it is not natural to him. 
What's to be done if they come? I never 
meant him to fight; no,I didn’t. However, 
it’s of no use to tell him that now; he must 
have all the credit of it, and he shall.’’ 

They drove away from the hotel. Colonel 
Bertin, calm and kind, made a few observa- 
tions to distract Mr. Woolley’s attention. 
The Irish gentleman sat abstractedly in his 
corner, still muttering to himself. They 


passed the Barrier, and just as they did, Mr. 


Power suddenly exclaimed, ‘I have it!” 
But what it was he had, the other two did 
not inquire, and he did not then explain. 
They reached the entrance to the Bois de 
Boulogne. ‘‘ Nobody here yet,’’ said Mr. 
Power to himself. ‘‘ Perhaps they won’t 
come, after all.’’ 

They waited a quarter-of-an-hour—half- 
an-hour—a few minutes more—and then 
Mr. Power said, ‘ This will do; they have 
had plenty of grace. Colonel, I believe we 
may retire. Don’t be ashamed of looking 
pleased, my boy.’”’ This, of course, was to 
Mr. Woolley. ‘‘ You are a fine fellow—a 
brave fellow, I tell you, and I will bear 
witness to it in any court. It’s not your 
fault we have come here for nothing.” 
Then putting his head out of the window, 
‘¢‘ Cocher,’’ cried he, ‘a la maison—c’est a 
dire, au Café de Paris; for a famous break- 
fast to the fork we shall have. O, murder 
and by the Powers, here they are at last, 
after all! ’” 

Without appearing to notice the painful 
thrill of disappointed hope which was ex- 
pressed—but for an instant only—on the 
countenance of his young friend, Mr. Power 
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made the appointed signal to the Americans, 
and directed the coachman to proceed along 
one of the avenues in the wood. The vehicle 
moved on, followed by that of the other 
party. After a short drive, Mr. Power 
pulled the check-string ; he and his com- 
panions alighted: he drew out his watch, 
and accompanied by the colonel, went up to 
the Americans, as they too alighted. ‘I 
beg: to observe, gentlemen,’’ said he, raising 
his hat with stiff politeness, ‘‘ that you are 
considerably more than half-an-hour behind 
time. They are all half drunk, I do be 
lieve,’’ added he to himself, with a feeling 
of great disgust. 

And certainly there was some foundation 
for his mental remark, seeing that both Mr. 
Franklin Blagge and his friend, whose name 
by the way was Jefferson Curwen, as well 
as Mr. Franklin Blagge’s second, and Mr. 
Jefferson Curwen’s second, had loaded them- 
selves overnight, and then primed themselves 
in the morning, with alcoholic mixtures of 
some kind and name or other—if, indeed, 
these preliminaries, which they probably 
thought indispensable previous to such an 
affair as they had on hand, had not been 
continuously attended to. For both the 
gentlemen named still wore the shirts stained 
by Mr. Woolley’s libation, and the whole 
four had the disordered look of men who had 
not made even so much change in their per- 
sonal appearance at may be affected with a 
little water and a brush. 

**You’re an outright Britisher, to be so 
down on the nail as to time! ’’ retorted one 
of them. ‘* Besides, all the clocks here’s 
different.” 

‘* That would have been an excellent rea- 
son for coming on the ground half-an-hour 
too soon,’’ replied My. Power quietly. 
‘* Your coming so late is apt to make one 
think you hoped we might be gone.”’ 

‘* Well, now—we're here now, ain’t we? ”’ 
said Mr. Curwen. 

** Yon don’t go for to say we were afraid, 
d» you? That would be piling it up rather 
too high! ’’ added Mr. Blagge. 

The truth, however, was, that Mr. Power 
had really not been very far wrong in the 
estimate he had formed of these Occidentals. 
The seconds were bold enough, but Mr. 
Blagge was actually.as uncomfortable as a 
moral coward could be in such cireum- 
stances; and as to Mr. Curwen, though, as 
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he said, he was there, he would have been 
infinitely better pleased to have been on the 
other side of the Atlantic at the moment. 
Had either been alone when the quarrel of 
the previous night took place, he would in 
all probability have preferred to be returned 
as ‘* missing ’’ that fine morning, to running 
the chance of being gazetted among the 
‘¢killed or wounded;’’? but each feared 
what the other and the seconds might say 
‘*to home,”’ and so with the help already 
hinted at, had screwed up his courage to 
the pot-valiant and desperation point. The 
seconds, on the contrary, were delighted, as 
seconds upon such occasions often are; and 
in this case, to have been engaged in an 
*‘ affair of honor ’’ with an English officer, 
seconded by a French officer and an Irish 
gentleman, in the Bois de Boulogne, near 
Paris in Europe, would be such a thing to 
talk of on their return ! 

All this was taken in almost at a glance 
by the keen eye of Mr. Power; so that, 
after saying, for form’s sake, as he waved his 
hand in the direction of Mr. Woolley. “‘ My 
friend does not consider it necessary for him 
to take any part in onr little preparatory 
arrangements,” he made no remark as to 
what he thought the indecent participation 
in them of the two other principals; in fact, 
he preferred for his purpose that they should 
be present. ‘‘ Gentlemen,”’ said he, after a 
moment, as he took out his snuff-box, and 
gently tapped it, “‘we shall first arrange 
about the ground and the placing of our 
men, if you please. The weapons we can 
see to afterwards. Now as to the ground— 
we being the insulted party—— ’”’ 

‘* Now, whip me if you are! ”’ cried Mr. 
Blagge. ‘‘ He pitched a glass of liquor into 
my face, he did, didn’t he?’’ 

‘* And in mine, he did, didn’t he?” put 
in Mr. Curwen. 

‘¢ Yes, he did, didn’t he? ’’ chimed in the 
seconds. ‘* Yes, he did, didn’t he?’ 

** Just eo,”’ returned Mr. Power, ‘* being 
insulted by you. Do you suppose he threw 
away a glass of good St. Julien for nothing? 
It is certainly not one of the rarest French 
wines, but——”’ 

‘*Oh—no humbug!’ interrupted - Mr. 
Blagge’s second, 

** Your language is somewhat unusual, 
sir,’’ returned Mr. Power, pausing in the act 
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of opening his snuff-box, and looking at his 
man fixedly. ‘‘ If you have an exception to 
take to my conduct, I shall be ready to hear 
it—most happy to hear it—as soon as this 
present affair is off our hands. That, how- 
ever, I apprehend, it will be as well to settle 
in the first place ; but then I shall beat your 
service entirely, and as the day is young 
yet, we have plenty of time before us—plenty. ° 
of time.” 

This was uttered impressively and signifi- 
cantly enough, nor did it fail of its effect. 
For, ‘I beg your pardon, general,’’ stam- 
mered Mr. Blagge’s second, in an uneasy 
tone; ‘I’m sure I didn’t.’’ 

M. Bertin being addressed as ‘ colonel,” 
it seemed to the American that the other 
must be a general at least. 

*¢ Very good,’”’ said Mr. Powerr ‘ Pro- 
bably I was mistaken. If so, I am sorry for 
it.”” ; 

Here Colonel Bertin, in the effort neces- 
sary to control a smile, took rather a grim 
expression of countenance, and chanced to 
turn it upon the other second. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’’ cried that gentleman, hastily ; “I 
said nothing!” The colonel had then to 
turn his head away altogether from the 
group, and to pretend to mow daisies with 
his cane. 

‘‘ That being premised and settled then,”’ 
resumed Mr. Power, ‘* we come to the man- 
ner of proceeding. And as that clearly lies 
in our choice, this is what we propose: This 
gentleman, as the party chiefly aggrieved ’’ 
—he had already forgotten the position just 
taken by him, but with the exception of the 
colonel, who, of course said nothing, the 
others failed to notice the slip—* this gen- 
tleman, Mr. Blagge I believe, who stood 
nearest my friend, and had the lion’s share 
of his wine—shall stand nearest to him here 
also. We shall say eight paces, if you 
like. Iwas sure that would please you,’’ 
added he, blandly, as Mr. Blagge winced 
palpably at the proposal. ‘‘ But, for you, 
sir,’’ he continued, addressing Mr. Curwen, 
‘¢T hope twelve paces will be near enough. 
So far, so good.’? He addressed the princi- 
pals directly, the seconds, after what had 
passed, not being at all so forward as at first. 

‘* So far,so good. Thus you will all three 
be as nearly as possible in a straight line 
Mr. Curwen in the rear, Mr. Blagge in the 
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middle, and my friend facing them. We 
shall proceed to step the ground, if you 
please.” 

Here the colonel was seized with a sudden 
fit of coughing, which compelled him to re- 
tire a pace or two, and lean against a tree. 
As for the Americans, they stood gaping in 
amaze. ‘Why, what do you mean?” 
asked one of them at last. 

*¢ A straight line is the shortest between 
three points, as they say at Trinity,’’ replied 
Mr. Power, sententiously. 

«You don’t mean that he is to fight us 
both at once? ’’ exclaimed Mr. Blagge. 

«Yes, but Ido though! The insult was 
offered to both at once—the satisfaction shall 
be in the duplicate ratio—according to the 
lex talionis,’’ rejoined Mr. Power. ‘* Maybe 
that won’t just bother them?” he added to 
himself. 

** Fight us both at once! ”’ cried Mr. Cur- 
wen, echoing his friend. 

«Oh yes,’”’ said Mr. Power; ‘‘ we don’t 
mind the odds; we waive all that.’’ 

‘* And stand all in one line! ’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Blagge. 

‘* Why—not exactly,”’ returned the Irish 


gentleman ; ‘‘ he must see you both, of course, 
and you must both see him ; so a dead cover 


would not do. But you will be as nearly in 
one line as possible, so as not to divide his 
attention too much.”’ 

‘‘ Never heard of such a thing! ”’ said Mr. 
Blagge, uncomfortably. ‘* Why, I might be 
shot by my friend here! ”’ 

‘¢T shall shoot down Mr. Blagge!”’ cried 
Mr. Curwen, corroboratively. 

*¢ You had better not, sir,’’ returned Mr. 
Power. ‘That, however, is your affair— 
and his.”’ 

‘¢ But your friend may shoot them both!” 
put in one of the seconds. 

«¢ And what else did he come here for, my 
dear sir?’’ asked Mr. Power, pleasantly. 
‘¢ He can scarcely lodge the same bullet in 
both of them—no, not with the very best 
shooting. Your friends may safely depend 
upon receiving only one apiece.’’ 

‘* No, by Jupiter! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Blagge, 
** but he may lodge both bullets in one of 
us.” 

‘* That again will be his fault, not yours,” 
answered Mr. Power. ‘‘ But it is true, after 
all,’’ continued he, reflectively, ‘‘ and I don’t 
say but that, if he did, a jury might be jus- 
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tified in bringing in a verdict of manslaugh- 
ter. In which case, I and my friend Bertin 
here would, of course, very likely be found 
guilty too. But we will risk it—we will 
risk it.” 

Here Colonel Bertin, who had rejoined the 
party, had to leave it again ; he could stand 
it no longer, and had to take Mr. Woolley’s 
arm:to steady himself. When a habitually 
grave man becomes a victim to laughter, it is 
no joke to him. But not a muscle of Mr. 
Power’s countenance changed, ludicrous as 
was'the perplexity painted on the four long 
visages before him. 

‘* We don’t fix things that way in America, 
sir,’’ remarked one of the party at last. 

‘* No?” said Mr. Power. ‘* You surprise 
me! But you will observe that we are not 
in America here.” 

This once more posed the others. It 
might, for all they knew, be the European 
fashion to fight duels in the rectilineal style ; 
one of them remembered to have read some- 
where of a triangular duel ; and if the one 
why not the other? It would make them 
feel ** very mean’ if they should be con- 
victed of ignorance.as to European usages 
on such a point. ‘* Wesball consider your 
proposal, sir,’’ said one of them after they 
had looked vacantly at each other for a lit- 
tle; and they turned away to confer. 

‘* Very good, but be quick about it; we 
have lost half-an-hour already, you know,” 
said Mr. Power, carelessly, as he joined his 
two friends. Then— Bertin,’ whispered 
he savagely to the colonel, “if you let one 
of these fellows sec so much as the hind leg 
of a laugh, I'll never forgive you. As ‘to 
you, my young friend, remember you have 
placed yourself in our hands ; so don’t pre- 
tend to have a word to say for yourself. I 
shall explain everything afterwards: you 
may be sure that your honor is as safe as if 
it weremyown. But I must go back to my 
monsters.”’ 

So back he went, and the negotiation was 
resumed. I shall not further give the details 
of it. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Power 
gradually brought down the hostile party to 
their true level. They began to hint at an 
apology. He declared himself ready to treat. 
Mutual apologies were to be exchanged; 
that by Messrs. Blagge and Curwen to pre- 
cede any made on the part of Mr. Woolley: 
‘‘ We go, of course, in the order of time,’’ 
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said Mr. Power on this point. Finally, they| you were saying just now about the way I 


should adjourn to the nearest café for the 


purpose of drawing up the instruments. 


bothered: them, be easy on that score, my 
boy. Duelling is a relic of chivalry, and 


This was done, and Mr. Blagge’s second | wager: by battle, and-all that sort of middle- 


wrote as follows, to Mr. Power’s dictation : 


age nonsense, nothing of which they ever had 


“‘Mr. Franklin Blagge and Mr. Jefferson|in America. They have therefore no right 
Curwen express their extreme regret for the| whatever to shoot each other across the 
unjustifiable language used by them on the| Atlantic: it is not in their institutions, as 
evening of 4th July, in presence of Mr.| they call them. It is not in their manners 
Arthur Wellesley Woolley, and hereby apolo-| either. Pretty stories of American duelling 
gise, in the fullest sense of the term, for the| I have heard of, to be sure! As a country- 
expressions which called for a reproof on the| man of mine once said—‘‘ Fight them! I'd 


part of that gentleman.” 


sooner go to my grave without a fight!” 


This being duly signed, Mr. Power wrote | Duelling is a thing only for gentlemen, you 


under it the eounter-apology in these terms 


:|see. So you need never have any scruples 


‘Colonel Bertin and Mr. Dennis Power, | as to declining to meet an American. And 
on the part of Mr. Woolley, accept the above|as for this affair, if you are ever asked 
apology as sufficient, and express for him his| about it, just say that Colonel Bertin and 
regret that he should have been compelled to| Dennis Power it was that did the needful for 


act as he did.’’ 


you."’ Here the colonel smiled, but Mr. 


And with this the Americans at last con-| Power heeded him not, and went on—‘‘T 
tented themselves, At last, I say, for they | hope to see you some day at my place in Ire- 
certainly did raise some objections to Mr.|land; you have the address and an invita- 
Woolley’s apology, on the ground of its not] tion, and the next thing must be a welcome. 
being sufficiently ‘‘ explicit,” as they said.| No thanks, my dear boy, only don’t forget. 
But—‘ Very well,” said Mr. Power, when| And as to Americans, I don’t, of course, 
they thus demurred. ‘* I suppose you want| mean but that there are gentlemen in Amer- 
to exhibit the document, and in that case [| ica. Odd as you may think it, there cer- 
am quite ready to insert in it a reference to| tainly are—just as there are no gentlemen in 
your having had the wine.’”? Upon which | Ireland——” 


they thought it might be as well not to 


‘* No gentlemen in Ireland! ”’ interrupted 


insist. They were not, indeed, quite clear|Mr. Woolley, laughing—he was in great 
that they had got handsomely out of the| spirits now—while the colonel nodded ap- 


scrape, but their intellects being somewhat | provingly, as who should say, ‘* You had him 
obfuscated, and one of the seconds having | there! ”’ 


actually fallen asleep with his head on a 


‘6 Oh murder! ’’ cried Mr. Power, “this 


marble table, where, probably to cool it, he| will neverdo? You are getting clever on 
had laid it down, the matter was finally | our hands now! What I mean, of course, 
arranged as above. Copies of the “‘apolo-| is, that there are Americans who are as little 
gies ’’ were made and exchanged, and then, | Americans as I am, I hope, just, as, in Ire- 


declining their request ‘‘ to liquor over it,” 


land, there are gentlemen who are no gentle- 


and with a dignified bow to the precious|men. But now, after all, I come back to 
fraternity, Mr. Power took Mr. Woolley’s| what I was saying last night—never in any 
arm, and accompanied by the colonel, who| case fight a duel unless you must entirely. 
was now grave and calm as usual, left the} And by the way—just one little morsel of 


acene of his successful diplomacy. 


advice. Don’t speak of this affair to your 


An hour later the breakfast of the three | brother officers, either at mess or privately. 
gentlemen, at the Café de Paris, became a|I shall take care they hear of it, and you 
half-accomplished fact. And then thus spoke | will get credit for modesty : it’s a vice I’m 


Mr. Dennis Power— 


not given to myself, but I can appreciate it 


‘Well, Mr. Woolley, if your leave is|in others, for all that. And when they do 


nearly expired, and you must go to-day, why 
then you must, I suppose. I am very glad 
we met, because, if we had not, these Ameri- 
cans might have bothered you. As to what 


‘come to speak of it, just hum and haw in 
your best style, and refer them to me for 


particulars ; saying as littleas you can about 
it yourself.”’ 
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This advice was kindly meant: it proceeded 
from a fear that Mr. Woolley might be 
tempted to make too much of his adventure. 
I may add here, that Mr. Woolley followed 
it, and that Mr. Power kept his word. 
“‘ Woolley,’ said Major Baldwig one day 
within the month, and in presenee of the 
whole mess, ‘‘ you never informed us of that 
affair of yours in Paris—why didn’t you tell 
us that, instead of talking nonsense about 
the personnel of the French army, and the 
danseuses of the opera, neither of which 
subjects you can be expected, at your age, 
to know much about? Why, I havea letter 
to-day from my old friend Burke, congratu- 
lating me on haying such a fine young fellow 
with me as you are. Think of that, sir!” 

Mr. Woolley, on this, blushed and bowed. 

“ Why, he says,” continued the major, 
‘*€ that he had just heard from an old chum 
of his, a Mr. Dennis Power—and a better 
judge, he adds, could not be—that when you 
were in Paris, you covered yourself with im- 
mortal glory, as the French say, by totally 
defeating no fewer than four Yankee-Doodles 
—eh?” 

Here all eyes were turned in curious in- 
quiry on Mr. Woolley. 

‘*He says,” the major went on, “ that 
the way you resented some impertinence 
relative to Her Majesty and this country was 
perfect—speaks of a written apology you 
extorted from them, and so forth. You are 
a regular fire-eater, it seems. I congratu- 
late you, Mr. Woolley ; sincerely, sir; it 
was very well done of you. Only youshould 
have told us of it, you know.”’ 

‘* Aw,”’ said Mr. Woolley, remembering 
his Irish friend’s advice, “‘ it’s no use talking 
about these things. I believe—aw—I did 
what was right—all according to Cocker, I 
dessay. But—aw—a bagatelle—not worth 
speaking of.”’ 

And, after that, Mr. Woolley was much 
respected by his comrades during the short 
time he remained in the regiment—the short 
time ; for my hero soon afterwards left the 
army. When his father read the affecting 
letter above mentioned—Arthur Wellesley 
had preserved it, and he put it into the old 
gentleman’s hands on his return home, as a 
proof that he had remembered him in what 
might have been the last hours of his mortal 
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eareer—a sickening feeling came over the 
retired gimerack-maker : he thought how his 
only son might have been brought, a bleed- 
ing corpse, to his door at Clapham: he 
thought how likely it was that such a thing 
might yet happen—if, for instance, the regi- 
ment were ordered to India, and there were 
any fighting there. So he besought his son 
to give up his military prospects: ‘* My 
brave boy,” said he, ‘‘ there is no hope of 
rapid promotion in time of peace. You may 
never get to be so high up as a general, let 
alone a field-marshal. You have done your 
duty in the way you were called upon, as I 
did before you, and no man can do more. 
So you have done enough. Do not let your 
zeal impel you to resist my entreaties. I 
implore you to send in your resignation to 
the commander-in-chief immediately.” 

This step, or one equally to the purpose, 
Arthur Wellesley, after a little haw-buwing, 
consented to take ; the more readily that he 
was s0 anxious to espouse the fair Lavinia, 
whose father had vowed a vow that espoused 
she should never be by any member of a 
marching regiment. So Mr. Woolley bade 
farewell to the gallant Nth, and was mar- 
ried, and has lived happily ever since. 

Old Mr. Woolley is dead, having lived to 
a good old age: his last words were, ‘‘ Up 
Guards and at them.’ His son sold the 
Clapham ‘‘ willa ’’ very advantageously, and 
with the proceeds, and the rest of his father’s 
fortune, and the large portion of his wife, 
bought an estate and a mansion. Thence, 
regularly once a-year, he makes a tour; the 
extreme points of it being Clew Bay and the 
Bois de Boulogne ; in the neighborhood of 
which, respectively, he and his wife and his 
children were ever warmly received by his 
former ‘‘ witnesses,’’? while these still sur- 
vived, and by other Powers and Bertins for 
their saké since. Having grown portly, he 
makes an excellent county magistrate, and, 
indeed, is deservedly looked up to by his 
brethren on the bench. He is exceedingly 
hospitable, especially to all the officers 
stationed in the garrison town near him. Te 
often prefaces a remark with the words, 
‘* When I was in the Nth,’’ and he hasa 
favorite story, which, as soon as he left the 
army, he began to tell frequently, It is 
about a duel he did not fight. 
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From The National Intelligencer. 
PRIVATEERING. 





and by sea equally in ships; the battle and 
the sea have proved the winding-sheets of 


War against commerce is the least op-| thousands cut off in the prime of life, and 
pressive, most humane, and most effectual in | fatherless children, widowed mothers, and 
bringing about peace, of any other means to| aged parents, dependent upon sons for sup- 


be employed by maritime Powers. 


It is a} port in the down-hill of life, are thus 


fact, not to be lost sight of in discussing the |suddenly thrown upon the world’s cold 
propriety of privateering, that, from the|charity, or, what is worse in the United 
descent of the Spanish Armada and the days | States, upon the forlorn hope of a pittance 
of Van Tromp, the sovereignty of the seas|by way of pension grudgingly meted after 
has been claimed, and it may be said suc-| years of humiliating supplication and knock- 


cessfully, too, by some one great naval|ing at the doors of Congress. 


Power. 


Such, Iam 


Unlike the relative strength of|reluctant to admit, was about. the result of 


nations on land, who are sometimes so nearly | our last war with England, when the belli- 
balanced by numbers and wealth or geo-|gerents came out of the war relatively, as 
graphical advantages as to be able to hold| regards national strength, about as they 
each other in check for ages, no such|commenced it; but the honors and morak 
counterpoise has long continued on the/| effects were on our side, and a fair balance 
ocean, as history well attests. From the|sheet would show us largely the gainers in 
breaking out of the war of the French Revo-|£. s. d; but for this latter item we stand in- 
lution till the close of that war by the battle | debted to our private armed navy. 


of Waterloo, the maritime Powers of conti- 


Captain George Coggshall, in his admir- 


nental Europe were little more than ship-|able history of American privateers, says an 
builders for the royal navy of Great Britain ; | aggregate of two thousand sail of British 
for it is an undeniable fact that, while | shipping were captured by our little navy, 
France, Spain, and Holland all built better | with the aid of privateers and letters of 
ships, faster sailers, &c., than England, yet | marque, exclusive of captures made on ‘the 


comparatively few men-of-war, if even fairly | great Northern Lakes. 


Of these two thou- 


launched at sea in a war with England, re-|sand captures upon the high seas, thirteen 
turned to their original owners. But it has| hundred and thirty were taken by private 
been said that the trident of Neptune was | armed vessels. Mr. Coggshall further states 
stricken from the Lion by the Eagle of|that ‘‘I have found it difficult to ascertain 
America, thrown to the battle’s breeze by | the exact number of our own vessels taken 


the gallant Hull on the 19th of August, 


and destroyed by the English, but, from the 


1812, And so it was, and so it ever will be| best information I can obtain, I should 
under like circumstances; but, beyond |judge they would not amount to more than 
national pride, shame, and glory, what| five hundred sail,” leaving us a clear gain of 
effect have such victories on the continuance | fifteen hundred British ships, which, as 
of war? Certainly not to shorten it, for|being taken from the enemy and appropri- 


while the vanquished at the beginning of a 


ated to our own wants, could fall but 


war will thirst for opportunities to retrieve | little short in value of the cost of the war to 
his losses, so will the conqueror pant for|us. To the actual value of ships taken from 


new victories; and thus the war-spirit be- 
comes inflamed and excited to a pitch too 
high to be reached by prudent or calm 
reasoning, and war is thus continued for the 
sake of war and hope of glory until the 
means of carrying it on shall fail, or until 
some friendly Power, perhaps a quasi rival, 
shall think the belligerents have reduced 
themselves to her own level, and shall then 
offer mediation ; and soon peace is restored, 
but perhaps without so much as a discussion 
of the questions on which the war was com- 
menced. Both nations have lost by battle 





the enemy it is but just to add at least 50 
per centum for protection afforded to our own 
commerce and coast trade by the full em- 
ployment our privateers gave the British 
navy, remembering too, that these private 
armed vessels—only 250 of them—cost the 
Government nothing save only the parch- 
ment on which their commissions were 
printed. In the capture of the Guerriere by 
the Constitution there were forty-six Eng- 
lishmen killed and sixty-nine wounded in a 
single battle, the effect of which was to 
excite the war spirit ; whilst the capture of 
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fifteen hundred British merchantmen, worth 
probably near a hundred million of dollars 
striking terror to the British Government, 
her capitalists, and her subjects of every 
class, was doubtless accomplished with far 
Jess loss of life and human suffering. I do 
not deny that the capture of the Guerriere 
by the Constitution and our naval success in 
general in the war of 1812—’13—'14 hada 
very important influence on the war spirit 
of England. It could not be otherwise, 
because it broke the charm of invincibility 
on the sea, so long claimed for the Lion and 
the Crown; it humbled the Briton’s vain 
boastings, and taught her a new lesson in 
naval tactics, to wit, that to meet a Yankee 
‘foe on the ocean was not always followed by 
victory to the British arms, but most gene- 
rally the reverse ; but I do mean to say that, 
in a war between the United States and 
Great Britain, the havock which. five hun- 
dred—and we could send out a thousand 
—well appointed private armed vessels 
would commit on English commerce, despite 
her thousand men of war, would have more 
influence in preventing hostilities and restor- 
ing peace than many pitched battles and 
bloody victories gained, on land and sea, by 
regular armies and navies, and at the cost of 
so much treasure and frightful sacrifice of 
human life and entailed misery on 
** Many a babe left fatherless 
And many a widow moaning.’’ 

A nation’s wealth is estimated by its 
population; but who can set a moneyed 
value on human life? It is above price 
when compared with gold and silver. Who- 
soever taketh life shall pay the forfeit by his 
own life, and no amount of treasure can 
avert the sentence of the law in such cases ; 
thus showing that the value of human life 
with civilized nations is indeed above all 
price. The truth of this proposition will 
hardly be called in question by any moralist 
of the present age. It therefore follows as 
the first duty of Governments, not only to 
avoid war by all honorable means at com- 
mand, but, whenever forced to take up arms 
in self-defence, to use her arms and other re- 
sources of annoyance so as to inflict the 
severest blow she can upon the enemy with 
the least possible loss of human life and 
annoyance to peaceful and rural inhabitants. 

But war against private property on the 
high seas is said to be a rule of the dark 
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ages, and ought not to be tolerated in these 
enlightened days of christian philanthropy. 
So is the monster, war, in all its phases, but 
least of all when directed against oceanic 
commerce, since the sacrifice of life is com- 
paratively small, and the loss of property, 
though often large, is so owned and dis- 
tributed as to be seldom overwhelming to 
any one. Most ships and their cargoes, 
especially in time of war, are owned con- 
jointly by wealthy merchants, who protect 
their interests by insuring in joint stock 
companies composed of rich bankers, lords, 
nobles, and others of large estates throughout 
the realm, who, to be sure, are occasionally 
made to taste of the horrors of war in the 
way of increased taxation and short divi- 
dends, occasioned by captures cn the sea; 
and thus it is that war on commerce is 
carried into the pockets of those who make 
and maintain wars, and in that way pri- 
vateering is most potent in restoring and 
maintaining the peace of the world. 
Something has been said about the mo- 
rality of privateering. All wars are against 
morality, and the day was when privateering 
was looked upon asa mere license to rob, 
and but little removed from piracy. The 
same may be said of some great naval expe- 
ditions in olden times. But a faithful 
history of American privateersmen, both of 
the Revolution and the late war with Eng- 
land, will show that privateering under the 
flag of the United States has ever been con- 
ducted with as much humanity, gallantry, 
and moral propriety as by the most chival- 
rous naval commanders of the present or 
past time. T.AP C.J. 


From The Times, 16 July. 

In forming an opinion on the Maritime 
Convention of Paris Lord John Russell can- 
not be accused of the precipitation which he 
imputed to Lord Clarendon on Tuesday night. 
The state of international law may possibly 
be alarming, but there is certainly no recent 
or sudden cause foralarm. A year and three 
months have elapsed since the time at which 
the maritime supremacy of England is al- 
leged to have been hastily sacrificed. It is 
true that, owing to the pressure of diploma- 
tic necessities, the arrangement was effected 
without previous reference to Parliament or 
to the country, but the seeming irregularity 
has been condoned by general acquiescence 
in the new code of Maritime Law. 
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It is some consolation, too, that Lord 


Clarendon did not'sell the predominance of 





Clarendon may, perhaps, also have taken 
into consideration the inconvenience of a right 


his country for nothing. The old rule that | which can only be maintained by force. The 


an enemy’s goods may be followed in.a neu- 
tral bottom was undeniably sanctioned by 
usage, and in no way inconsistent with 
reason. As Lord John Russell justly ob- 
serves, the owner of property on the sea has 
no right to expect the immunities which are 
sometimes conceded to farming stock or fur- 
niture. It may be added that the exemp- 
tion of movables from the risks of warfare 
on land has been found highly precarious 
and uncertain ; but, in truth, the tradition 
of civilized nations is the only foundation of 
the laws of war. International jurisprudence 
in this respect consists of a few definite limi- 
tations imposed on the license of a condition 
in which all compacts and relations are for 
the time suspended. An enemy’s goods may 
be seized at sea, because the great Maritime 
Powers have never yet pledged themselves to 
abstain from availing themselves of the priv- 
ileges arising from superior force, Within 
the last century several combinations of the 
minor States haye been formed for the ex- 
press purpose of extorting the surrender of 
the English claim against neutrals. In every 
instance the attempt has been wholly unsuc- 
cessful. The Armed Neutrality of 1780, the 
Northern Confederation of 1801, and the 
Allied Powers of 1814 were in turn com- 
pelled to acquiesce in the maintenance of the 
ancient law. The present Government had 
the fullest right to abide by the pretensions 
of former times but it was their duty to in- 
quire whether this glorious inheritance had 
not become by a change of circumstances a 
damnosa hereditas, a burdensome property, 
which it might be desirable to abandon, and 
highly advantageous to dispose of for an 
adequate consideration. 

In the days of Navigation Laws and of 
protective duties it was consistent with the 
established policy of the country to discoun- 
tenance neutral commerce. Free Trade, on 
the other hand, welcomes buyers and sellers 
from every climate, and acquiesces, but un- 
willingly, in the necessity of refusing the 
profitable visits of the enemy, Russian 
goods were in the height of the war entitled 
to free circulation by land ; and if the. block- 
ades had allowed similar facilities by sea the 
advantage would have been almost: equally 
divided between the belligerents, . Lord 


old Maritime Law involved the probability 
of a quarrel with America during a French 
war, with France during an American war, 
and with both in the event of a conflict with 
Russia, A knight errant might hesitate to 
throw away a favor which was challenged 
by every passer-by, but he would scarcely be 
sorry at last of an honorable excuse for lay- 
ing it aside. The sacrifice on the part of the 
secondary maritime Powers of the right of 
issuing letters of marque furnished more 
than an equivalent for the concession that 
free ships make free goods. When a rich 
man and a poor man agree to respect each 
other’s property it is easy to see that the ad- 
vantage rests with the capitalist. The trade 
of England, perhaps, exceeds tenfold that of 
France, and the same proportion determines 
the comparative benefit to be derived from 
the restriction of legal piracy. During the 
great war French commerce offered but a 
limited temptation to private adventurers, 
who were almost as obnoxious.to the regular 
cruisers with whom they competed as to the 
merchantmen whom they plundered. ‘The 
enemy, on the other hand, excluded from the 
markets of the East and of the West, devot- 
ed his maritime energies in a great measure 
to the employment of privateers. The nar- 
row seas, and even the Straite of Dover, 
swarmed with corsairs, attracted by the in- 
numerable vessels which sought the mouth 
of the Thames. The traveller with empty 
pockets may sing in the presence of the high- 
wayman, but England cannot afford to be- 
come the victim of robbery in consideration 
of an acknowledged right to rob in turn. 

Of the four propositions of Paris two were 
nugatory, or already established by law. 
English jurists have always allowed the ex- 
emption of neutral goods under an enemy’s 
flag ; and the Government has, since the re-. 
vocation of the famous Orders in Council,. 
tacitly renounced the right of proclaiming 
paper blockades. The admission that the 

flag covers the goods, even if it were in itself 

disadvantageous to England, would have: 
been abundantly compensated by the agree-. 
‘ment that privateering was to be abandoned 

in Europe. ‘Mr. Lindsay seems to havo for- 

gotten that ithe underwriters will be, far more 
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when merchantmen are only exposed to cap- 
ture by regular Government cruisers. The 
Power which has the largest trade and the 
strongest navy is, on both grounds, interested 
in abolishing the right of seizure by private 
interlopers. 

When the Convention of Paris was trans- 
mitted to Washington, Mr. Marcy, with an 
amiable candor, declared his intention of 
eonsidering it with a view to the interests of 
the United States in the contingency of a 
war with England. The Americans have as 
much to lose at sea as ourselves, but they 
have a comparatively insignificant navy. It 
was therefore natural that they should 
wish to diminish captures; but they were 
likely to suffer a disadvantage by allowing 
ships of war a monopoly of plunder. The 
Secretary of State was perfectly justified in 
looking to the interests of his country, al- 
though he used an untenable argumeht 
when he assumed that private enterprise 
would make up for the deficient strength of 
thenational marine. It is well known that 
privateers never fight, but it cannot be denied 
that ina war with England they might be 
a formidable weapon in the hands of the 


United States. Mr. Marcy offered to sub- 
scribe three out of the four articles of the 
European Convention, but the parties to the 
Treaty of Paris had agreed to make the con- 
cession of any part conditional on the accep- 
tance of the whole. 

As an alternative, lie made a bold and 


comprehensive proposal. The American 
Government undertook to renounce the use 
of Letters of Marque on condition that the 
property of belligerents at sea should be 
‘wholly exempt from capture; and, if the 
offer was made in good faith, it is to be re- 
gretted that England did not at once close 
-with the suggestion. Lord Palmerston in- 
timated in his Manchester speech an inclina- 
‘tion to acquiesce in the project, but it was 
necessary to consult the Powers which had 
-signed the Treaty of Paris, and it was thought 
desirable to examine the various results 
which might arise from such a revolution in 
Maritime Law. Before a decision could be 
‘formed the Cabjnet of Washington became 
alarmed at the possibility that its offer would 
be accepted. Mr. Buchanan and General 
. * have intimated their disinclination to 
follow up the discussion, nor is there any 
‘reason to hope that so desirable an object 
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will soon become attainable. In the mean- 
time the laws of war between England and 
America are wholly unaffected by the Con- 
vention of Paris. 

The maritime weapon which is really in- 
dispensable to England is the right of block- 
ade. Mr. Marcy’s plan would have relieved 
traders from the necessity of procuring con- 
voys, while it would have enabled the Eng- 
lish fleets to close the principal ports of the 
enemy, and in this manner the maximum of 
efficiency in the navy would have been com- 
bined with the minimum of loss to commerce. 
The tidings of the proposed bargain were, as 
experience has since proved, much too good 
to be true. If, however, the Government 
has not obtained every thing which might 
have been wished, it has done the country 
solid service in procuring the abolition of 
European privateering. The singular coterie 
which has employed itself for 20 years in 
collecting materials for the impeachment of 
Lord Palmerston has repeatedly alarmed pro- 
vincial patriots by the exposure of the gross 
treason practised at Paris. Lord John Rus- 
sell might have been expected to take a 
calmer view of the question ; but his friend- 
ship for the present Ministry is so jealous 
and sensitive that he sometimes imagines the 
errors which he deprecates with the charac- 
teristic susceptibility of affection. 
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To the Editor of the Evening Mail.—Sir, 
—Having been intimately and largely con- 
nected with the trade of the west coast of 
Africa for nearly half a century, I may per- 
haps be entitled from the accident of my 
position to speak with some little authority, 
not only on the commerce of that country, 
but also on the moral and social condition of 
its people in relation to the question of 
slavery and the slave trade. With the 
gradual repression of the slave trade, I have 
witnessed, and perhaps I may be allowed to 
say without vanity have had some share in 
promoting, the extension of legitimate trade 
on the coast of Africa, as a substitute for 
the slave trade. On my first connection 
with the coast, soon after the abolition of 
the slave trade, the importation of produce 
from the coast of Africa was almost nothing. 
For one ton of palm oil then imported I 
should be within the mark if I said 200 tons 
are now landed in this country. At that 
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time I was not aware, nor was anybody else 
in this country, I believe that such a pro- 
duct as ground nuts existed in Africa, Now 
at least from 50,000 to 60,000 tons a-year 
are exported to France, America, and this 
country from the coast. The export of these 
two articles only to Europe and America 
rspresent# the annual value of at least three 
millions sterling. So much for merely two 
articles of African produce brought into 
commercial existence by the abolition of the 
slave trade. 

But with this evidence and prospect of 
civilization and commercial progress on the 
coast of Africa before us what do we hear? 
We are told that the French Government, 
hitherto an active ally in the suppression of 
the slave trade, has adopted a scheme for 
exporting 10,000 negroes from the coast to 
their colonies in the West Indies; and— 
what is still more astonishing—that there is 
a party in this country urging our Govern- 
ment to follow the example of France, and 
supply our West India colonies with labor 
in the like manner. Well, if the policy of 
France and England is to be reversed on this 
momentous question, let it, at all events, be 
done honestly, and not under the cloak of 
false pretences. We are told that the 
negroes are to be shipped and transported as 
emigrants. I deny that it is possible fairly 
and honestly to ship a thousand men from 
the coast of Africa as free emigrants under 
any temptation whatever, Even the Kroo- 
men, the only class on the whole coast, and 
that a very small one, residing on a particu- 
lar part of it, and none of them at Whydah, 
where the French propose to take their 
supply, who are accustomed to leave home 
voluntarily, would refuse to go to the West 
Indies, except on condition of being brought 
back in a few months. In short, I assert 
positively, and I challenge any man ac- 
quainted with the condition of the people 
to contradict me, that not a single man can 
be obtained at Whydah without being bar- 
gained for and paid for. Indeed, except in 
the towns and villages of the European set- 
tlements, there is not a free negro on the 
west coast of Africa. There is not a man 
dependent on his own labor for his support 
at liberty to go to the West Indies of his 
own free will if even he were so inclined, 
and I doubt whether there is one man 80 in- 
clined on the whole coast. It will be said 
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that officers may be appointed to see that 
they are not shipped against their will. 
This protection may seem plausible to per- 
sons ignorant of the condition of the negro. 
But let us suppose that the poor ignorant 
creature were to refuse to embark, what 
would happen? He would be turned back 
on the hands of his master or the slave 
dealer, and either murdered as an example 
or starved or whipped till he consented to 
embark. What a mockery is-it, then, to 
talk of free emigration from the coast of 
Africa! The fact is, the proposed system is 
the old slave trade in a new form. To talk 
of a contract with men in their condition is 
absurd ; they do not know what they are 
bargaining for even if the truth were told 
them. How the negroes are to be obtained 
by France is clear‘enough from the locality 
selected for the operation. Whydah and its 
neighborhood were till lately the focus of 
the contraband slave trade; and it is only 
within the last five or six years that a large 
trade in palm oil has taken root at Whydah 
and Lagos, which this slave trade scheme of 
the French will entirely destroy. 

It may be said the negro is a slave at 
home; that they are in a state of personal 
dependence I admit, but that they are slaves 
in the sugar-plantation sense of that term I 
deny. Some 20 years ago the Dutch estab- 
lished what they called a free military recruit- 
ing system at Elmina, on the Gold Coast, for 
their army in Java; but it was soon f ad 
that it could not be carried on withe 
ducing all the evils of the slave trade 
on the remonstrance of our Governmen 
was given up. There is a paper on ti 
Dutch experiment either in the Colonial 
office or the Foreign-office, by the late Presi- 
dent Maclean, which I would advise Lord 
Palmerston to consult. He will find in it, 
if my memory serves me correctly, most con- 
clusive arguments to prove that noscheme of 
negro emigration can be carried out on any 
other principle than bargain and sale, nor 
without involving in its consequences all 
the evils and inhumanity of the slave trade 
as far as the coast of Africa is concerned ; 
and no higher authority can be referred to 
on the subject than Mr. Maclean. 

I repeat, then, that if the'system we have 
been pursuing at such an enormous cost for 
half a century is to be abandoned, let it be 
done honestly, openly and deliberately ,—not 
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by a side-wind. I confine my observations 
on the sub‘ect to the effects of the proposed 
system on the coast of Africa. Of its rela- 
tions to those colonies and tountries which 
we have been ruining and worrying on the 
subject for the last 50 years I leave others to 
speak. 
I am, Sir, yours, &., 
M. FORSTER. 

New City Chambers. 6 July. 





From The Times, 6 July. 

Tue extraordinary position of our Tropical 
Colonies was forcibly illustrated in the dis- 
cussion which occurred in the House of Com- 
mons on Friday evening respecting the intro- 
duction of labor into British Guiana. At 
the very moment that the high price of sugar 
is making itself felt most keenly, and a fuail- 
ure ig apprehended in the supply of that 
material which furnishes the very lifeblood 
of British trade, Mr. Thomas Baring reminds 
the Legislature that our Colony. of Guiana 
contains 50,000,000 acres of the most fertile 
land in the world; that it has every advan- 
tage of internal communication, with an ex- 
tensive seaboard for the resort of shipping ; 
is within a month or six weeks’ sail of our 


shores, and could produce cotton and sugar 
in all the abundance that consumers or man- 


facturers could desire. One element only is 
wanting to the realization of these natural 
bounties, and that is the labor of man. The* 
soil, the climate, the capacities of all kinds 
are favorable in the extreme ; the territory 
is our own, and it lies within easy reach ; 
but there are no laborers forthcoming to turn 
these advantages to account. Even those 
peculiar elements which are said to be want- 
ing to the agriculture of India—energy and 
capital—are not lacking in Guiana, for 
British planters are established in the Colony, 
and are prepared with all other requisites, if 
they could but obtain hands to do good work 
at good wages. Nothing beyond this is 
needed to bring plenty into our markets, 
and relieve the anxieties which, as our readers 
saw, have been again expressed on behalf of 
our staple manufacture. 

In this world it is usually found that em- 
barrassments of this description admit of 
removal by proceedings fraught with a double 
benefit. The abundance of one district is 
made to ease the necessities of another, and 

_ both gain alike by the establishment of an 
equilibrium. Our Colonies want labor; 
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other countries are overstocked with it. In 
China, for instance, the population has ‘so 
far outgrown the territory that the Chinese 
go off in swarms, like bees, to any quarter of 
the world which will receive them. In 
India, again, though the redundance is not 
quite so striking, the country teems with 
life, and labor is so cheap that’ it barely 
admits of being bartered for subsistence. 
From India, therefore, and from China labor 
has found its way to the Colonies in ques- 
tion, but so great is the distance and so 
serious the impediments interposed that, 
except in the case of the Mauritius, the 
supply has been very insufficient. That 
island, however, furnishes an excellent illus- 
tration of the state of things which might 
be brought about. Within the last ten 
years, as Mr. Labouchere informed the 
House, it has received from India no fewer 
than 100,000 Coolies. This reinforcement 
of workmen has enabled the planters to cul- 
tivate sugar not only at a profit, but “at a 
greater profit than by slave labor,” while the 
high prosperity of the Colony thus induced, 
**so far from being purchased at the expense 
of inhumanity towards these laborers, en- 
abled them to accumulate property and settle 
on the island, or, if they returned to their 
native country, they carried the fruits of 
their industry with them.’? All this while 
it must be remembered that the Slave Trade 
itself undergoes heavy discouragement from 
such successful competition, and that our 
own markets experience the benefit of most 
seasonable importations, so that all parties 
together—the colonial proprietor, the British 
consumer, and the actual laborer—derive ad- 
vantage from the system, which injures no- 
body except the Slave-dealer. We do not 
see how a stronger case could possibly be 
made out. By the simple agency of labor 
one of our Colonies is able to amass wealth, 
to stock our markets with its exports, to 
benefit the population of another land, and 
to act like a thorn in the side of the Slave- 
trader. For the want of this same agency 
others of our Colonies are running to ruin, 
are exporting bat little produce, are doing no 
good to anybody, and are permitting the 
Slave merchants to thrive in the absence of 
the competition they might establish. If 
these facts do not make a case for supplying 
not only Guiana but our other settlements 
too with free labor in proper abundance, we 
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are at a loss to see how any proposition can 
be proved at all. 

What is the obstacle in the way. The 
distance. If the West Indies, said Mr. 
Labouchere, had not enjoyed the same advan- 
tages as the Mauritius it was “‘owing to 
their geographical position in relation to the 
source of the supply of labor not being so 
favorable.’’ But is there only one such 
source? Is not Africa as populous in many 
parts as India? Is it not as conveniently 
situated in regard to the West Indies as 
India is with regard to the Mauritiust And, 
above all, are not the Africans pre-eminently 
fitted by nature for tropical labor? Every 
one of these questions must be answered in 
the affirmative. It is easier to bring Negroes 
from Africa than Coolies from India or 
Chinamen from Hongkong, and when brought 
they would make the best of laborers. We 
are driven, therefore, to seek elsewhere for 
reasons against the proceeding, and such 
arguments were produced by Mr. Labouchere 
in the debate, and will be found embodied in 
a letter from Mr. M. Forster, which we pub- 
lish to-day. According to these views the 
condition of the native Afrcans is such that 
to go to the coast with a demand for their 
services would infallibly generate a system of 
kidnapping in the interior of the country, 
and, in fact, as far as Africa is concerned, 
would revive the Slave Trade, and destroy 
the more legitimate pursuits which the par- 
tial suppression of this trade has suffered to 
spring up. ° 

In considering these arguments we find 
the compass of the controversy very conven- 
iently narrowed. It is not alleged that the 
position of the Negro, once landed in Guiana 
or Jamacia, would be otherwise than good, 
or that his rights as a free laborer on British 
territory could not be effectually secured. 
All that is said is that he could not be pro- 
cured on the shores of his birth without 
giving occasion to fearful wrong. As to his 
freedom, regarded in the abstract, there is 
hardly room for discussion about it. With 
few exceptions, the tribes about the coast 
live in a state of slavery naturally and con- 
stantly in so far as concerns subordination to 
the will of a master. They may not be 
illused or overworked, but they are at the 
command and disposal of a lord. At present 
they are engaged in the manufacture and 
exportation of palm oil and other such pro- 





ducts, but if a demand were made for them 
their kings, or masters, would instantly sell 
them, and then resort to war to procure 
others, who would be seld in the same way. 
The necessary consequence of such a system 
would be the revival of the Slave Trade 
atrocities in the first stage.. The horrors of 
the middle passage would of course have no 
existence, nor would the Negro have any 
thing to fear when he was landed at his 
destination ; but the effect on Aftica itself 
would be deplorable. Negroes, in short, 
there are natural slaves, born so, and kept 
so. If no slave market is opened, their 
masters are content with reasonable service ; 
but if they can make a better thing of it by 
selling them outright they will infallibly do 
so, and steal others to keep up the supply. 
Such, as we understand it, is the case of 
those who, like our correspondent, are averse 
from the proposed system of supplying our 
Colonies with free labor from Africa. 

Upon this reasoning we can only observe 
that, whereas the anticipated advantages are, 
as we have shown, enormously great, the 
apprehended evils are certainly somewhat 
circumscribed. As regards the Negro him- 
self, it is hardly possible to deny that under 
proper supervision he would be far better off 
in a British Colony than he is at home under 
the rule of a master, who, as our corres- 
pondent admits, could and would, if thwarted 
or offended, whip him or starve him into 
submission, or even murder him outright. 
Such conditions of service would certainly 
be well exchanged for those under which the 
Coolies of the Mauritius realize freedom and 
independence. All that is dreaded is that 
these petty kings, if once they get an oppor- 
tunity of shipping their subjects in any capac- 
ity whatsoever, will take to this trade so 
kindly as to forsake other occupations for 
that of man-stealing. We will not here 
inquire whether such propensities could be 
encountered by any checks, but will accept 
the argument on its own grounds. Granted 
that a demand for Negroes will generate in- 
testine wars in Africa, does no such demand 
exist now? Whence come the thousands of 
slaves yearly landed in Cuba, and the thou- 
sands who die on the passage? And what 
is the effect of such an exportation? Clearly, 
this intestine war must be prevailing as it is, 
and not only this, but all the other horrors 
of the Slave Trade too. ‘This war, in short, is 
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but part and parcel of the very Slave Trade 
which free labor would put down, and the 
question is not whether we should or should 
not run the risk of creating a demand for 
Negroes on the coast of Africa, but whether, 
as we have never yet been able to extinguish 
such a demand, we should not attempt to 
take it in hand ourselves, with a certainty of 
suppressing all its abominations in every 
stage of the proceedings but one, and with 
at least a chance of mitigating them in that 
stage also. 





From the Times, 16 July. ; 

On Tuesday night, as we yesterday re- 
ported, the House of Commons agreed, on 
the motion of Mr. C. Buxton, to address 
the Crown on the subject of the African 
Slave Trade, and Lord Brougham has given 
notice that he will this evening move the 
House of Lords to the same purpose. The 
revival of this famous topic, after a year or 
two’s comparative suspense, is due imme- 
diately, perhaps, to that capture of a slaver 
the details of which excited so much horror 
a few weeks ago; but the position of the 
question is such that the renewal of the con- 
troversy was an event which might at any 
moment be anticipated. It is perfectly true, 
as Mr. Buxton remarked, that the exertions 
of this country, continued with unbating 
zeal throughout a whole generation, have 
reduced the Slave Trade to dimensions com- 
paratively small. At no period, however, 
has it been entirely or everywhere extin- 
guished. On the first removal or diversion 
of the pressure employed to stifle it the 
traffic resumes its wonted vigor, and it even 
exhibits, independently of these conditions, 
fluctuations of itsown. At this very time, 
for example, although there has been no 
relaxation of vigilance on the part of our 
preventive squadron, the importation of 
Slaves into Cuba has actually increased 
twenty-fold, according to Mr. Buxton’s de- 
scription, during the last two years. The 
number of these wretched beings landed in 
that colony 10 years ago was about 1,000, 
whereas in 1855 and 1856 the supplies 
averaged 20,000. Of Brazil, too, it is 
alleged that a coercive policy is still necessary 
to maintain the improvement established, so 
that all our efforts appear to terminate in a 
species of success which itself is partial, and 
the durability of which is measured by a 
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continuance of the same exertions which 
achieved it. ' 

It is no wonder, therefore, that such a 
state of things should be regarded ‘as un- 
satisfactory, or that projects of various kinds 
should be entertained for placing matters, if 
possible, on a better footing. Our maritime 
patrol is only maintained at a heavy cost, 
and, while our own colonies are gasping for 
want of labor, the Cuban planters still con- 
trive to enrich themaelves by contraband im- 
portations of these dreadful cargoes. Three 
principal suggestions have recently been laid 
before the public. One turns upon an 
earnest expostulation with the Spanish 
Government, which undoubtedly stands 
bound by treaty to extinguish this detestable 
trade in its own colonies as effectually as we 
have suppressed it in the British West 
Indies : the second recommends an extension 
of the blockade from the African coast to the 
shores of Cuba; and the third involves the 
more decided? and comprehensive policy of 
taking under our own superintendence those 
exportations of labor which we have never 
been able to stop. It is to the last of these 


that we are disposed to attribute the greatest 


weight and the greatest promise. Spain has 
hitherto eluded the instances of our diplo- 
matists, however urgent, and Lord Palmers- 
ton explained in the course of the debate the 
impossibility, under existing circumstances, 
of adopting towards the Government of 
Madrid that course which had been taken 
with respect to Brazil. As regards the effi- 
ciency of cruisers off the coast of Cuba, 
though the scheme has found eonsiderable 
favor in some quarters, Mr. Buxton expressed 
himself with very little confidence; so that, 
upon the whole, the prospects to be opened 
by the employment of Free Negro labor, if 
such a project could be safely accomplished, 
appear the most encouraging. 

We do not dissemble the difficulties which 
such an undertaking might involve, or oves- 
look the apprehensions it would be likely to 
create. Beyond doubt, the exportation of 
Negroes from Africa, unless we could be 
assured of the bond fide character of the 
proceeding, might be equivalent, as far as 
Africa is concerned, to the revival of the 
Slave Trade under another designation. 
Mr. Buxton admitted, candidly enough, the 





great advantage of the plan, if it could be 
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unobjectionably executed, and thought that 
a proper system of emigration might be en- 
couraged at those points of the coast where 
the authority of the British Government 
prevailed. The danger lies in exciting the 
cupidity of the chiefs of the interior by es- 
tablishing a demand for an article in which 
they would unhesitatingly deal—the bodies 
of their subjects, or their neighbors. If it 
were once known that Negroes were in 
request for shipment to the West Indies, 
they would be brought down to the coast, 
after having been captured or coerced, with- 
out a will of their own, and, as far as 
regards this stage of the proceedings, the 
consequences would be as bad as if the vessel 
waiting to embark them were a genuine 
slaver. ‘Traffic in human flesh would be 
revived, to the prejudice of the more legiti- 
mate and valuable industry which has 
lately arisen, and the results of which we 
discern in importation to the amount of 
£3,000,000 per annum. Instead of produc- 
ing palm-oil, the African chiefs would take 
to kidnapping and war, until the condition 
of the country would become as deplorable 
as it was a generation or two since. 

We acknowledge at once the reality of the 
risks thus depicted, and, if we still regard 
the scheme as promising, it is because in this 
matter there are risks in every direction, 
while in none are the advantages so attractive 
as here. ‘Take the actual state of the case 
at this moment. A demand for Negroes on 
the coast of Africa not only exists, but has 
always existed, more or less briskly, in spite 
of everything we could do to extinguish it. 
By taking this demand, therefore, into our 
own hands we should not be creating or 
fostering any passions previously unknown. 
If 20,000 Slaves a-year are landed alive in 
Cuba, at least 60,000 must be captured 
every ‘year in Africa, and, under actual 
circumstances, must be carried through all 
the horrors not only of the original foray, 
but of the barracoons, the middle passage, 
and the career of Slavery itself at last. By 
a system of free emigration these horrors 
would at least, be terminated in every stage 
but one. Possibly the desire of the chiefs to 
sell men, and congequently to steal them, 
might prove irrepressible, but at any rate 
the shocking miseries of the slave ship and 
all the infamous conditions of slave life 
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board the emigrant-ship, would be secure of 
better treatment and greater freedom than 
he enjoyed at home. In the system itself 
there is certainly nothing undesirable. The 
lot of a Negro on his native soil is not for 
the most part so fortunate that we need 
repine at his exchanging it for a good service 
with good wages and good opportunities of 
self-elevation. Nobody could deny that the 
position of the Coolies at the Mauritius, as 
described the other day by Mr. Labouchere, 
is infinitely superior to the position of the 
Negro on his own shores as described by his 
own advocate, Mr. M. Forster. All the 
difficulty is comprised in one point—the pro- 
duction of the Negro at the place of embark- 
ation. If he could be forthcoming there of 
his own free will there would be an end of 
the controversy; it is because he would be 
probably driven to the coast for virtual sale 
that the scheme is disapproved. But is this 
difficulty really insurmountable? 

Recollect how many perplexities would be 
escaped by the solution of this single pro- 
blem. It is reasonable to suppose that by 
these means the Slave Trade itself would be 
at last utterly extinguished, for who would 
give £300—the present price—for an ema- 
ciated captive, when he could procure the 
passage of a free laborer of the same race 
for £7 10s.? Free labor, moreover, will 
beat slave labor out of the field by open 
competition, as has been actually proved in 
the Mauritius. Then, again, lock at our 
unfortunate colonies. We do not quarrel 
with the interest expressed by Lord Palmers- 
ton and Mr. Buxton in the lawful commerce 
of Africa, but we confess to some regard also 
for the trade of our own West Indies—for a 
trade which, if labor were only procurable, 
would stock our markets to overflowing with 
cotton, sugar, and every other product of 
tropical industry. No doubt the develop- 
ment of Africa may be fraught with marvel- 
lous consequences, but it must at least be 
distant, whereas in our own settlements 
there is no such development to be waited 
for. Everything but labor is there already 
—British territory, British capital, British 
skill. Why should such soil be unproduct- 
ive when it could be brought under most re- 
munerative cultivation by the agency of men 
who, through this very employment, might 





would be escaped, and the Negro, once on | the civilization of their hitherto degraded 


better their own condition and contribute to 
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race? If the question involves its difficulties 
we think we may fairly say that it promises 
incalculable results. 





[The selections and reflections which follow, are 
from The Charleston Courier of 30 July.] 


THE NEW WEST INDIA SLAVE TRADE. 


Tue revival of the African slave trade, as 
proposed by the London Times, almost shakes 
one’s faith in the progress of humanity and 
civilization. We call it plainly, a revival 
of the African slave trade, because, disguise 
itas you may, it is substantially this and 
nothing else. A rapid review of slavery, as 
it existed in Jamaica before the slave trade 
was abolished, will show that we do not 
exaggerate when we make this assertion. 

It has been the fashion with British phil- 
anthropists, British statesmen and even 
British historians, to describe slavery, as it 
prevails in the Southern States of this 
Union, as the worst form in which human 
bondage has ever existed. Yet the truth is, 
that slavery, as it existed in the British 
West India Islands, was infinitely worse. 
One point of difference alone made the 
bondage of Jamaica to the bondage of 
Virginia as being put into the stocks is to 
being dislocated on the rack. In our South- 
ern States, even when they were British 
colonies, the condition of the African was 
sought to be alleviated as much as was con- 
sistent with his servile condition, and, 
among other things, he was permitted to 
have a family, to surround himself with the 
solace of domestic life. Yet in the West 
Indies the planter acted on the principle 
that, as it was cheaper, so it was better, to 
work the slave to death, and to replace the 
waste by fresh importations from abroad, in- 
stead of depending on the natural increase 
in the islands. 

For this purpose, the introduction of 
females was not encouraged, and hence the 
great majority of the Jamaica slaves, in 
Jamaica’s palmy days, were able-bodied 
males. The average duration of life, under 
this condition of things, did not exceed ten 
years, after the slaves landed. The owner 
was often, if not generally, an absentee, who 
never had that personal intercourse with his 
servants, which, by awakening those human 
sympathies which testify so loudly to the 
brotherhood of man, does so much to miti- 
gate the lot of serfdom. His absence made 
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the proprietor practically regard his African. 
chattel as merely so much money invested in 
labor, to be got back again, with the proper 
cent per cent as soon as possible. Left to 
the care of unfeeling overseers, with no do-- 
mestic ties to solace their cruel captivity, in 
nearly every case themselves having tasted 
the sweets of freedom before they were 
ravished from Africa, the Jamaica slaves 
were a fierce and sullen race, continually on 
the brink of insurrection, and rapidly wast- 
ing away under the spur of unaccustomed 
labor. In a valuable work by Henry C. 
Carey, on slavery and the slave trade, the 
mortality among Jamaica slaves is shown, 
by statistics, not only to have been enor- 
mous, but to have originated in the principal 
faet that the waste in the slave population 
was expected to be supplied by importation, 
and not by natural increase. 

Now, in what will the condition of the 
so-called hired laborer differ, substantially, 
from that of the original Jamaica slaves? 
Under the old system, the average life of the 
African-born slave, after he landed, did 
not exceed ten years; and this, as if witha 
knowledge of so pregnant a fact, is the term 
to which it is proposed to limit apprentice- 
ship under the modern plan. ‘Ten years, 
the projectors know is all he will be likely to 
live; and ten years’ control over him, there- 
fore, is all they ask. If the past is any 
guarantee for the future, not a tithe of the 
hired laborers, as the Times daintily calls 
them, will be living at the expiration ot 
their term. The remembrance of their 
native land, the unaccustomed work, the 
difference of climate, and the realization of 
the great fraud which has been practiced 
upon them, will send the majority of them, 
long before, to an untimely grave. As the 
manner in which they are to be introduced 
will forbid, precisely as it did under the old 
regime, much natural intrease among their 
number, the waste will have to be supplied 
by new importations; and thus we shall 
have the African slave trade revived, in all 
its great essentials, and personal slavery 
practically restored in the British West 
Indies. For that the imported African will 
be substantially a slavg follows from the 
fact, which even the advocates of the scheme 
have not the hardihood to deny, that, when 
the laborer discovers his true condition, he 
will repudiate it, if not compulsorily held 
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to it; and if so held to it, though but fora 
term of years, he will be a slave, in every im- 
portant point, especially as the origina] con- 
tract, even if made voluntarily on his side, 
of which there will always be great doubt, 
will have originated in fraudulent representa- 
tions practiced on him. ° 

It is impossible to avoid these conclusions. 
No savage African, living, when at, home, 
even if a slave there, a half-ille life, will 
ever voluntarily do the work demanded of 
him on the Jamaica plantations. The here- 
ditary inclination to indolence will be too 
strong for him. Either, therefore, the em- 
ployer will be compelled to drive the laborer 
to work, under the lash, or he will have to 
let his African work when and how he 
pleases. The first will be, practically, slav- 
ery; the last will be the abandonment of 
the scheme. But it is the first that will be 
resorted to. In Jamaica, at least, there are 
laborers enough, or nearly so, if they could 
be induced to work. But the native-born 
colored man knows what laboring in a cotton 
field or on a sugar plantation is; he prefers 
his yam, his chickens, and idleness ; and he 
sturdily refuses to enter into any contract, 
with owners of estates, for a term of years. 
It is necessary, therefore, to inveigle stran- 
gers into such contracts, for the law will 
enforce the contract, when once formed. 
But as deceit, on the part, of the British 
employer, is of the very essence of the con- 
tract—as it is only the ignorant he can hope 
to engage at all—is not the relation thus 
sought to be established between white and 
black substantially slavery.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 





Charleston Courier, 80 July, 
THE AFRICAN LABOR QUESTION. 

Tue African labor question is assuming an 
importance paramount to all others, at least 
in England ; and it is hardly to be supposed 
that its decision will not more or less remotely 
affect the interests of the Southern section of 
our own country. The Washington Corres- 
pondent of the Richmond South thinks that 
England’s ‘‘ Coolie African Apprentice, and 
African Immigration systems, are but mere 
schemes to acquire more Southern posses- 
sions, to interfere in American affairs, and 
to violate the principle of the Monrog doc- 
trine,’’ and that ‘* she would have us aid her 
in preventing the introduction of slavery into 


Cuba, because she envies her superior pros- 
perity and sees in her a standing monument 
of reproach, when compared with her neigh- 
boring worthless free negro colonies.’’ How- 
ever this may be, there can be no doubt that 
the interests of the South are concerned in 
the result. If England as is asserted with 
unhesitating confidence, possesses in her 
colonies the lands that need only the labor 
for the production of Cotton and Sugar and 
Coffee, the matter will narrow at last toa 
mere question of demand and supply. Con- 
siderations of humanity must yield to con- 
siderations of interest. The discussions that 
are taking place in relation to the supply of 
labor for the British East Indies and British 
Guiana are fast assuming a thoroughly busi- 
ness character, and there is every indication 
that the Coolie trade—the very worst species 
of slave trade—will be prosecuted upon a 
more comprehensive scale, and under the 
patronage of the governinent. 

We have received files of Demarara papers 
to the 2d instant, and find in them some in- 
formation in relation to this business} which 
we think will be of interest to our readers. 
We therefore make the following extracts: 
‘Tho following government ordinances 
were issued on the 29th of June: 

‘‘ Tt shall be lawful for the Governor to 
y for the passages of immigrants from 
Maderia, the Azores, or Canary Islands, the 
sum of thirty-five thousand dollars, in the 
whole, provided that such immigrants shall 
be certified by the Immigration Agent Gene- 
ral to be able-bodied laborers, who never 
before have been resident in this colony, and 
to be under forty years of age. 

‘* The Indian immigrants introduced into 
this colony by the ship Blue Jacket, in the 
month of February last, shall be entitled to 
such and the same privileges in respect to 
the period of their industrial residence, and 
in respect to their right to a passage back to 
India, as they would have been entitled to if 
they had been introduced before the month 
of December, in the year 1853, anything in 
any existing law dr ordinance to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 

‘** The ship Burmah arrived at Greytown, 
in the river, on 29th of June, after a voyage 
of 114 days from Calcutta, having 277 
coolies on board. It is said that forty-nine 
died on the passage.”’ 


A debate on the Anglo-Coolie trade took 


place in the Legislature of British Guiana 
on the 14th of May, from which we make 





tho following extracts : 
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Mr. Porter said he thought these letters 
showed that immigration from Madras had 
broken down, and that if they were to 
depend upon government agents they would 
get no immigrants. With regard to what 
Mr. Frankland had said about the disinclin- 
ation of the coolies to come to the West 
Indies, it could not be reconciled with the 
circumstances that were known in regard to 
the French islands. The French planters 
Sound no difficulty in filling their ships; and 
it was because they had private agents of a 
private company, who had a direct interest 
in getting the people; whereas, the British 
colonies were served by government agents 
at an enormous expense, and they could not 
get anything like the number required. He 
did hope that the failure of immigration 
from Madras, coupled with the recent occur- 
rences in reference to those from Calcutta, 
would open the eyes of the people in Eng- 
land, and would induce them to allow the 
colonies to get the people here in the same 
way as the French islands were allowed to 
get them. As to Mr. Caird’s opinion of the 
difficulty of filling large vessels, if the French 
islands which got their immigrants from an 
insignificant settlement in India could fill 
large vessels, he did not see why this colony 
should not. As to the people’s disinclina- 
tion to come here for ten years, he had every 
reason to believe that that would be got over 
by a small gratuity. 

** Mr. Rose was of opinion that there was 
only one way of getting over the difficulties 
that existed, and that was immigration by 
private enterprise. Till the government 
sanctioned that, the colony would always be 
mulet out of sums of money. Till the gov- 
ernment consented to put immigration on 
the footing of private enterprise, they never 
would succeed, and as to confining it to 
Bombay on the ground that in other places 
it would interfere with public immigration, 
there were plenty of gentlemen who would 
contract for bringing the people here at less 
cost than they paid the government. And 
besides, whether they got immigrants or not, 
they must bear all the expenses of depots, 
ugents, sirdars, and men acquainted with 
the country. If they were allowed to ap- 

int their own agents, they would instruct 
them to do the best they could, and to give 
the people gratuities, which they would not 
give without getting value. That was the 
great evil now—the payment of money*with- 
out getting people for it. They were now 
calied upon to pay demurrage of $6,100 on 
one vessel, and $6,500 on another ; and that 
was all from the want of proper arrange- 
ment. Private individuals would take care 
never to send more ships than they could get 
filled, and if they could not get people, they 
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would send the ships to some other port and 
get cargo. Unless they were allowed private 
immigration, there would be no success. 
Mr. CLEMENSON was satisfied that till 
they got private agency their efforts in India 
and China would be unavailing; and, as 
Mr. Rose stated, they should send not only a 
white*agent, but sirdars ; and those sirdars 
should act in connection with the white 
agent there. He was satisfied that the great 
mortality of which they had to complain 
was owing to the bad selection of the prcele 
as much us anything else; and until they 
got private enterprise it would not be worth 
while going on with immigration as they 
now got it, losing thirty-three per cent of the 
ship’s load. It was almost murder. They 
embarked some 300, and out of them 111 were 
lost. He would not be surprised if, as Mr. 
Porter said, it was used against them, and 
led to a complete stoppage of immigration. 
He asked any gentleman would he not rather 
pay ten dollars to get a good coolie instead 
of the half dead coolies he now got, some of 
whom spent five years in the hospital? He 
hoped that before the Court broke up they 
would reconsider the matter, and put $5000 
on the estimate to send an agent acquainted 
with the circumstances of the colony to India 
and China, to be paid by the planters. 
Governor—Honorable gentlemen were al- 
lowing the session to pass away, and losing 
sight of what appeared to him to be the 
best remedy for these immigration difficulties, 
which was to make further efforts to re-open 
immigration from China. Some gentlemen 
thought that advantage might be derived 
from the appointment of agents at the Indian 
ports ; but that question had been discussed 
so often between them and the home govern- 
ment that he must leave it in their hands; 
for assuming that the home government 
would allow those agencies, did they think 
that they would get a sufficient number of 
Coolies? He thought Mr. Porter had very 
much undervalued the difficulties to be con- 
tended with, irrespective of the agency, and 
he had not borne in mind the different posi- 
tion of the French government towards the 
government of India. The French govern- 
ment and nation never had deen celebrated for 
their anxiety and care for human life in any 
part of the world. They had never taken 
any active part with the English nation in 
the suppression of the slave trade—they 
never gave themselves much trouble about 
it; and, therefore, if two or three or five 
hundred more people died, they did not much 
trouble their heads. And then they were 
not exporting their own people. They were 
exporting our people. The emigration from 
their settlement of Pondicherry was all 
moonshine. They got the people from the 
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English territory, and the English govern- 
ment could not prevent them without estab- 
lishing cordons and all sorts of restrictions. 
They offered inducements to the people to 
leave the Presidencies, which the Kast India 
Company could not prevent, and they made 
their own sbipping arrangements. But the 
Coolie of Madras had very little inducement 
to come to the West Indies, when he could 
go to Mauritius or Bourbon and make his 
living there. Not only that, but the Hast 
India government, by late treaty, had had a 
vast extent of territory ceded to them by the 
Burmese government. This territory, which 
they were anxious to bring into cultivation, 
was within six days’ sail of the Presidencies. 
They wanted the laborers themselves. Still, 
honorable members expected that they would 
facilitate the emigration of the people to the 
West Indies, instead of employing them to 
cultivate their own territory. It was not 
possible to shut their eyes to these facts, 
which were important, and would always 
militate against any extensive immigration 
from the Madras territories to the West 
Indies, unless they paid a very heavy rate of 
bonus. That bemg the case, and an employ- 
ment for the people was increasing every day 
even in Bengal, they ought not to allow the 
session to pass without making arrangements 
for getting Chinese immigrants. The Secre- 
tary of State had told them that if they 
made arrangements for obtaining a proper 
proportion of females he would sanction the 
revival of Chinese immigration. That was 
the only place where there was a great 
abundance of apne anxious to get 
away and not likely to wish to go back; but 
the prospect was becoming every day worse 
with regard to India. 


With the difficulties that His Excellency, 
the Governor, mentions above, it is likely 
that the suggestions which have forced thetr 
way into the British Parliament will be at- 
tended to, and that those who have use for 
them will go to the coast of Africa for their 
slaves, or emigrants, as they call them. We 
oontinue our extracts : 


Mr. Rose—His Excellency referred to gov- 
ernment immigrants; but the government 
could not get emigrants at all from China. 
Ships were to be cleared at Hong Kong, be- 
cause that was the only British possession, 
but it was not at all required. They could 
be got at other places, and he believed there 
were gentlemen who would contract at any 
time to send Chinese here. 

Governor—He was suggesting that they 
should move in the matter. 


immigration was stopped.: He (Mr. Rose) 
was left in a minority on the immigration 
committee, and a stop was put to Chinese 
immigration, because it was considered to be 
too expensive, but it was not so expensive as 
Indian immigration. 

Mr. Ciementson—He thought it desirable 
that they should have Chinese immigration, 
and he understood that one party was willing 
to bring them if the colony would guarantee 
$50 a head. 

ATTORNEY GENERAI—On Chinese? 

Mr. Ciementson—Yes, they would look to 
the planter for the rest. 

Governor—The colony was to guarantee 
the payment? 

Mr. Ciementson—Yes; He thought if 
that was done, it would go a long way. His 
excellency asked what inducements coolies 
had to come to the West Indies? 

Governor—He meant from Madras. 

Mr. CiEementson—Yes. He considered 
that money would induce them to come—the 
private agent giving them a small bonug of 
$2 a head. 

Governor—He said that they would come 
if the colonists went to great expense. The 
French paid as much as 10 rupees, or £4. 
If the planters of this colony would pay the 
same they might get them. 

Mr. Porter—Certainly they would. 

Mr. CLEmentson—He for one would will- 
ingly pay that amount, rather than receive 
such men as the 300 that were shipped in 
the Merchantman, 111 of them dying on the 
passage, 52 of them going into the colonial 
hospital on being landed, and the rest being 
allotted to the estates to spend the greater 
part of their time in the hospitals. He did 
not wish to give up the people from India, 
but it would certainly be more desirable to 
get people from China than to get such peo- 
ple as they were now getting. 

Mr. Roney—Was there any proclamation 
existing regarding Chinese bounty ? 

Governor—No—it was put into the last 
proclamation that was published and sent to 
the Secretary of State; but he sent back to 
say that as Chinese immigration was at an 
end, it ought to be left out. 

Mr. Ronery—His Excellency had received 
a dispatch the other day on the subject. 
Governor—That was the dispatch which 
was alluded to, in which the Secretary of 
State said if they made arrangements for 
procuring a propef proportion of females, he 
would give his permission. 

Mr. Ronzy—It was only a conditional per- 
mission. 

Governor—Yes. There were many diffi- 
culties attending the scheme, and this ques- 
tion of agency was one of them. 





Mr. ey A on they should move. 
It was not in his Excellency’s time that this 


Governor—As this might be regarded in 
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some degree as a renewal of the discussion 
raised by the honorable member, Mr. O’- 
Donoghue, in the early part of the session, 
and as these resolutions were only brought in 
to give effect to what he then moved, and 
was carried, he was in hopes that the honor- 
able members who had voted on that occasion 
would have taken part in this debate. No 
man dreamt, two or three years ago, of re- 
ceiving such prices as they now received 
Yet the honorable member said that the 
great men at home—the rich capitalists— 
might find ready money to pay for their peo- 
ple, but the working men of the colony—the 
mainstay and prop of the colony—were in a 
miserable condition for want of money. Im- 
migration from Madras had broken down, 
and where were they to get the three thou- 
sand more? Not from India; and they were 
talking only of India. It was a mere fancy. 
But he wished if possible to meet the honor- 
able member’s views, and therefore he pro- 
posed to add those gentlemen named by him 
to the commission already appointed under 
the ordinance, so as to ensure to the non- 
official members a full knowledge of all that 
was going on, and so that they might not 
have any more sham. If the honorable 
member consented to that, he would instruct 
the Attorney General to bring in a bill for 
that purpose. 

This debate will give our readers an idea 
of the very business-like way in which the 
question is discussed. There isno ‘‘ human- 
ity ” about the matter, so far as the English 
are concerned, though the French are re- 
proached for the very same atrocities which, 
as ‘we have abundant evidence, have been 
committed on board English vessels. A 
paragraph now before us from the Singapore 
(E.1.) Times of the seventh of May, our 
latest dates, says ‘Captain Ballard of the 
American barque Cossack, from Padang, 
arrived her on the 4th current, reports on 
the 27th ult., in Gaspar Straits, signalized 
the English ship Gulnare, twenty-five days 
from Hong Kong bound for Havana; had 
been twice set on fire during the passage by 
her passengers ; ’’ and the ‘* passengers ”’ as 
they are called, are the laborers who have 
been hired for service upon sugar plantations, 
and each one of whom, according to Mr. 
Wilberforce, is ‘‘a man‘and a brother,”’ 
but according to the determination of Eng- 
lish necessities, a slave,with all the apper- 
tenances of oppression and degradation that 
can be connected with the name. 

We append the following significant article 
from the Demarara Gazette of June 30: 





THE AFRICAN LABOR QUESTION. 


‘The wants of the Old World gave rise 
to slavery in the New World. The people 
of Europe required sugar, rice, coffee, and 
other products of tropical agriculture ; and 
to produce these, slave labor was employed. 
All the horrors and miseries of slavery, and 
all the atrocities that have accompanied the 
traffic in human flesh, had their origin in the 
wants of European society; but when, ani- 
mated by more humane views, England re- 
solved to put an end to the atrocious traffic 
in human blood, and generously voted twen- 
ty millions sterling to accomplish the eman- 
cipation of the slave population in her colo- 
nies, she overlooked this fuct, and omitted to 
provide, as she ought to have done, against 
the consequencesof her own act. The cur- 
rent of public feeling on the subject was so 
strong, at the time, that it carried away with 
it the sober judgment of the nation. Noth- 
ing was thought of but emancipation—un- 
conditional emancipation. Every pruden- 
tial consideration was borne down by the 
weight of public feeling, which had been 
worked up to a pitch of no ordinary excite- 
ment. The connection which existed between 
the capital and labor employed in tropical 
agriculture, and the wants of the people at 
home, were imperfectly understood by all, 
except, perhaps, the West India planters ; 


but their voice was drowned in the popular 


outcry, and they were held up to public 
scorn and indignation as tyrants and oppres- 
sors of the’ poor benighted slave. From that 
day until a very recent date it has heen al- 
most impossible for West India interests to 
obtain justice or a fair hearing either in the 
British Parliament or from the public at 
home. Prejudice still lingered, although it 
was rapidly dying out. But prejudice is the 
offspring of ignorance, and we have. long 
felt that if the real state of matters could be 
brought before the people of England, a com- 
plete change of publie feeling and public 
opinion would quickly be produced. The 
ignorance which prevailed at home with res- 
pect to this colony was intense. Nobody 
seemed to know any thing about it, except 
that there was such a place somewhere in 
the West Indies, where sugar, molasses ahd 
rum were produced ; but whether it was an 
island or a continent nobody appeared to 
know. Those days of ignorance are now 
happilyat anend. * * * *# 

t remains to be proved—and certainly re- 
requires more trial than has hitherto been 
allowed—whether the African cannot be in- 
troduced as freely as the Indian laborer. No 
doubt it would be a matter of some difficulty, 
and would require a special organization and 
police to secure for the negro his contrac: 
rights, especially that of a passage back, if he 
desired it. But, as the worst, the police of a 
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few islands and one colony on the mainland 
against the planters themselves would not be 
so serious an affair as the police of the ocean 
against all the world; and were this experi- 
ment to succeed, it might extinguish slavery 
by the natural competition of the free with 
the slave African. The real reason why we 
do not attempt so obvious an experiment is, 
that we are engaged in the attempt to put 
down slavery by stopping the supply of 
African blood to the New World. At pres- 
ent, however, that attempt has so remote and 
doubtful a prospect of success, and is attend- 
ed with so much danger to our interests, our 

eace, and even our honor, that humanity 
itself does not forbid us to try another way 
of coming to the sameend. We feel assured 
that if accurate information with respect to 
the present position and the capabilities of 
the West Indian colonies generally, and of 


this colony in particular, be only diffused at 
home, England, though she has long denied 
it, will at length grant that justice which 
she has long denied to her struggling colonies 
in this part of the world, and by giving 
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them fair play, enable them to co-operate 
sucessfully against slave labor. All the colo- 
nists ask and all they desire is a clear stage 
and no favor, and they will soon show to au 
admiring world that free labor can compete 
successfully against slave labor. They will 
thus achieve a glorious triumph for the cause 
of humanity, and deal a death blow to 
slavery, by showing that free labor is better 
than compulsory labor. We firmly believe 
that free immigration to the British colonies 
may be made the most certain mode of ex- 
tending the inestimable blessings of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity throughout the world. 
The people who are brought here as free la- 
borers will be brought within the pale of 
civilization. They and their children may 
receive instruction ; and when the time of 
their contracts has expired, they may, if 
they clioose, return to their native land, and 
carry with them the knowledge they acquired. 
But we believe the majority will prefer to 
remain in the land of their adoption, where 
they will enjoy far greater security and free- | 
dom than they will in ‘their own country. 





Drownin@ SENsATIONS.—In your twelfth vol- 
ume there are several communications on the 
singular sensations which some persons appear 
to have experiencd in drowning. I will not 
question the veracity of those who have under- 
gone the fearful ordeal, but [ take the liberty to 
think that they must have been persons of very 
peculiar psychological idiosyncrasies. I have 
myself been twice drowned to insensibility ; once 
in the river Avon, in the vicinity of Rugby, and 
once in the Oxford canal. In each instance, till 
the extinction of consciousness, I was fully 
aware of theawful position in which I was placed, 
quite collected, free from acute pain, and hope- 
less of being saved from impending death. But 
I had no particular remembrance of anything, 
either good or bad, which had occurred during 
my past life. And as I consider myself a fair 
specimen of humanity, neither much better nor 
much worse than my neighbors, I am disposed 
to conclude, from what I have heard and seen, 
as well as suffered, that the experience of nine 
out of every ten persons who have been drowned 
and recovered, accords with my own—WNotes and 
Queries. 


s 


Fasu1on.—Of all the extraordinary and ab- 
surd fashions that ever prevailed, the most re- 
markable was that of the ‘* pad,’? adopted by 
ladies about sixty years ago, and on which the 
newspapers of the day contain many comments. 
Ladies of l’dge nubile up to about thirty-five 
years appeared with what might be termed an 
anterior bustle, or ‘* pad,’ so that each ap- 
peared une femme grossc; such grossesse seem- 








ing to have arrived at four months, as nearly as 
might be guessed. This was the vogue at the 
same time when gentlemen discarded the shoe 
buckle from constant wear, and adopted black 
riband to tie their shoes incommon. I recollect 
to have seen a song in a Birmingham newspaper 
which ran something after this manner : 


ee 
. . . 


rl say it again and again, 
That Pads female beauty disgrace, - 
And shoe-strings look childish in men.’’ 


The abolition of the shoe buckle was one of 
those variations of fashion which operate so 
ruinously to certain classes of artificers. 
—WNotes and Queries. THETA, 





Sr. Aucustin’s Sermons.—The correspondent 
who cites a passage from the Sermones ad 
Fratres in Eremo, appears not to be aware 
that these Sermons are not of the slightest 
authority, as they are well known not to have 
been the composition of St. Augustin. In the 
old editions of the works of that holy Father 
and illustrious Doctor of the Church, these Ser- 
mons are prefaced by a notice that they have 
been patched up in some places with fragments 
from the Rule of St. Augustin, but that the 
rest was never written by the saint. The editor 
prefixes a @ to all those chapters which are 
spurious; and I need not add, that the chapter 
Xxxvii. quoted has the fatal mark prefixed. 
Indeed, the passage quoted is too palpably 
absurd to have been penned by a man wise and 
intelligent, like the glorious St. Augustin.— 
Notes and Queries. 
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From The Atheneum. 

LADY FRANKLIN’S ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 

Tus Expedition, consisting of the Fox, 
screw-steamer yacht, sailed from Aberdeen 
at 7 a.m., on the 1st of July, under the most 
favorable auspices. She is commanded by 
Capt. M’Clintock, R.N. His officers are 
Lieut. Hobson, R.N., a son of the well- 
known Capt. Hobson, R.N., late Governor 
of New Zealand. Lieut. Hobson is highly 
experienced in Arctic service, having done 
duty for seven years in the Plover when that 
ship was in Behring’s Straits. Captain Allen 
Young, late of the steam transport Adelaide, 
in the Black Sea, officiates as Sailing Master. 
He contributed £500 to the equipment, of 
the Fox, and is greatly interested in the 
success of the Expedition. Dr. David 
Walker acts as Surgeon and Naturalist,— 
and Mr. Petersen, who was with the Ex- 
peditions of Capt. Penny and Dr. Kane, will 
perform the important part of Interpreter. 
Besides these, the Fox takes out twenty sea- 
men, for the most part man-of-war’s men 
who have served in former Arctic Expedi- 
tions. 

The Fox will put in at Disco to coal, and 
procure a number of sledge-dogs, a dog- 


driver, and another Esquimaux interpreter, 
by which means additional security will be 
had that any intelligence gleaned from the 
Esquimaux will be faithfully rendered to 
Capt. M’Clintock. 

The Fox is provisioned for nearly three 


years. Her stores are of the very best de- 
scription,—and it is gratifying to record 
that they include a great number of presents 
from various mercantile houses. The equip- 
ment of the yacht is of the most perfect 
nature, every advantage having been taken 
of the large experience gained by former 
Arctic Expeditions. Besides the large ma- 
hogany boat, whose curious adventures have 
been recorded in the papers, the Fox is pro- 
vided with a life-boat of novel and admirable 
construction, built by Mr. White, of Cowes, 
and presented by that gentleman to Lady 
Franklin. 

Capt. M’Clintock—to whom the Fox is 
legally assigned—is peculiarly fortunate ; 
as, besides having the gratification of com- 
manding a ship in every respect adapted for 
Arctic service, he goes out unshackled by 
Admiralty instructions, and perfectly free, 
as far as Lady Franklin is concerned, to 
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take whatever course he thinks best. He 
requested Lady Franklin to give him in- 
structions, but such is the confidence felt by 
that Lady in the judgment of this gallant 
and experienced Arctic officer—who, it will 
be remembered, has served in all the Eastern 
Arctic Expeditions under Sir James Ross, 
Capt. Austin, and Sir Edward Belcher—that 
she at once declared that, as there could be 
no difference of opinion as to the locality to 
be searched, he was the best judge how it 
should be reached. We may state that 
Capt. M’Clintock’s primary object will, of 
course, be the rescue of a single survivor of 
the Franklin Expedition, if one should exist, 
as recent reports brought home by whaling 
captains would tend to show may possibly 
be the case. Secondly, the discovery and 
restoration of any documents or relics ap- 
pertaining to the lost Expedition; and, 
thirdly, the verification of the course taken 
by the Franklin Expedition, and confirma- 
tion of the report brought home by Dr. Rae, 
to the effect that, in the early spring of 
1850, a party from the Erebus and Terror 
landed a boat on King William Land,—a 
fact which in itself establishes the priority of 


-thd discovery of a North-West Passage by 


Sir John Franklin. 

Thus, it will be seen that everything has 
been done by Lady Franklin and her friends 
to make this Expedition successful; but to 
render the final search complete, it is highly 
important that a ship should be sent through 
Behring’s Straits, along the coast of North 
America, with the view of meeting Capt. 
M’Clintock, whose safety by this measure 
would be perfectly secured, while at the 
same time the chances of attaining all the 
objects of a final search would be doubled, 
for it is well known that the opinions of 
competent authorities are nearly divided re- 
specting the merits of the east and west 
routes to the Arctic seas and lands around 
King William Island, at the mouth of the 
Fish Rjver. 

It is due to the Admiralty to say that 
though in the first instance they declined to 
give any encouragement to Lady Franklin’s 
Expedition, yet when it was decided upon 
and placed under the command of so judi- 
cious a commander as Capt. M’Clintock, 
they reconsidered their objections, and 
materially assisted him by contributing 
stores. This leads to the hope that Gov- 
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ernment will yield the Resolute for the 
western search, particularly as that ship 
effective 


requires no outlay to put her in 
order for Arctic service. 

Those, and they are not few, who take an 
interest in this final search will be glad to 
hear that the officers and crew of the Fox 
have left our shores in the highest possible 
spirits, confident that success awaits their 
efforts. But should they unhappily fail in 
the main object of the Expedition, we must 
not overlook the fact that highly important 
geographical and scientific results will be 
obtained. The locality to be searched is in 
the immediate vicinity of the North Magnetic 
Pole, one of the most interesting spots on the 
face of our globe, which, however, it will be 
remembered, is not stationary. With the 
view of taking advantage of the opportunities 
thus presented for magnetical investigations, 
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the Council of the Royal Society voted a sum 
of money from the Donation Fund at their 
disposal for the purchase of magnetical and 
meteorological instruments, and a committee, 
consisting of distinguished physicists, have 


{supplied Capt. M’Clintock with desederata 


in magnetism and meteorology, while Sir 
W. Hooker and Dr. Hooker have furnished 
instructions respecting botanical collections 
and supplied Ward’s eases for the growth of 
esculent vegetables. 

We may mention in conclusion that the 
Expedition is provided with the best photo- 
graphic apparatus, which will be used by 
Dr. Walker, who is skilled in the art of 
photography. The Fox, which is a very 
quick sailer, is expected to make the ice in 
about ten days, and intelligence of her voyage 
to Greenland will be brought home by 
Danish ships from Disco. 





Sotomon’s Jupcment.—A correspondent, 
Jean Hulotte, inquires, whether Solemon had 
any imitators in his judgment, and who they 
were? In the sacred books of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, there are numerous passages which 
exhibit a striking resemblance to incidents in 
the Old Testament. In the Pali commentary 
on the discourses of Buddha, entitled the 
Pansiya-panas-jataka, or ‘* Book of the Five 
hundred and fifty Births,’’ the following story 
occurs: it has been translated by the Rev. R. 
Spence Hardy, and will be found quoted at p. 
191 of Roberts’ Oriental Illustrations of the 
Sacred Scriptures: 


. ‘A woman who was going to bathe left her 
child to play on the banks of a tank, when a 
female who was passing that way carried it off. 
They both appeared before Buddha, and each 
declared the child was her own. The command 
was therefore given that each claimant was to 
seize the infant by a leg and an arm, and pull 
with all her might in opposite directions. No 
sooner had they commenced, than the child 
began to scream; when the real mother, from 
pity, left off pulling, and resigned her claim to 
the other. The judge therefore decided that, as 
she only .had shown true affection, the child 
must be hers.’’—WVotes and Queries. 





Corrupt Enctiso.—The following words are 
abominable :—TZ'alented. No word is more ob- 
jectionable than this new and most unnecessary 
adjective, so freely used by writers in news- 
papers, when speaking of persons of note. Ta- 
bled. A person referring to a conversation, at a 
dinner-party, says ‘‘Mr. So-and-So tabled a 
strange remark,’? &c., &c. We shall not be 
surprised to hear of a new play being theatred 





after this. Artiste. No one is now a tragedian, 
a singer, or performer, in public: they are one 
and all artistes. ‘* The Monthlies.’? The news- 
papers have lately introduced another word, in 
placing at the head of their reviews of monthly 
publications, ‘* The Monthlies.”? Another im- 
portation (which a friend with whom we argued 
calls enriching the language) is the adjective 
antiquarian, for the noun antiquary, and which 
was defended by our opponent, because it was 
found: in ‘ Walker’s Dictionary.’ It is to be 
hoped, that the mention of these.and other errors 
in the pages of the Atheneum, so widely circu- 
lated, may be the means of correcting this abuse 
of our native tongue by those who, from their 
education and attainments, ought to know bet- 
ter. 





MaRRIAGE BY Proxy.—Was not Henry VIII. 
married by proxy to Anne of Cleves? It cer- 
tainly was the custom to put one leg into the 
bride’s bed. (See Quarterly Review, CLXI. 
214.) A like custom prevailed in Auvergne. 
It was the lord of the soil’s privilege ‘ to attend 
at the bedding, and to put one leg in the bride’s 
bed.’? A pecuniary compensation was generally 
accepted in lieu of this. Complaint was made 
that one M. de Montvallat insisted on going 
through the ceremony, and the Grands Jours 
d’ Auvergne fixed the compensation to be always 
received at one crown (see Mémoires de 
Flechier sur les Grandes Jours tenus a Cler- 
mont en 1665). Montvallat was condemned 
for his abuse of the Merchela Mulierum. 
Where can I find a complete account of this 
feudal custom ? THRELKELD. 
—WNotes and Queries. 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser, of 8rd August. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, IN AMERICA. 

Ir illustrates the rapid progress of events 
and the sudden changes in the history of 
nations, when we contemplate the fact that 
we are now passing through a series of centen- 
nial anniversaries, uncelebrated and almost 
forgotten, of the phases in that war in which 
England and France contended for the 
mastery of the new world, an empire which 
the result proved was destined for neither. 
Yesterday, was the centennial anniversary of 
that exciting scene at the head of Lake 
George, when Montcalm surprised the little 
band of English troops in Fort William 
Henry, and began a memorable siege. The 
siege was bravely sustained by the gallant 
Monro, who held out until the mortifying 
moment when he received the letter of the 
pusillanimous Webb advising him to surren- 
der, which Montcalm had intercepted. On 
the 9th of August, 1757, Monro capitulated, 
and there occurred that terrrible massacre 
which stains the annals of honorable war- 
fare—although truth demands that the brave 
French general should not be held culpable 
for the infamous conduct of his savage allies. 
This sad close to the campaign of 1757 left 
France triumphant, while America and Eng- 
land were humiliated. ‘Of the North 
American continent ’’ says Bancroft, ‘‘ the 
French claimed, and seemed to possess, 
twenty parts in twenty-five; leaving four 
only to Spain, and but one to Britain. 
Their territory exceeded that of English 
twenty fold.’”’ Thus dark were the prospects 
of Anglo-Saxon dominion in America one 
handred years ago. 

A rapid sequence of events when Pitt was 
placed at the head of the government reversed 
the image in the picture. One hundred 
years ago, in 1757, Franklin went to Eng- 
land as the agent of Pennsylvania, and was 
able, as he tells us, to recommend and en- 
force on Pitt, through his secretaries, the 
utility of conquering Canada. Two years 


later, Quebec was taken, Wolfe and Mont- 
calm falling the same day ; and in 1760 the 
star of destiny in the new worldtset for 
But the glorious victory 


France forever 
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now won by Great Britain was rather appa- 
rent than real. In the war so prosperously 
concluded, she had trained her hardy colo- 
nists to know their own strength; she had 
taught them the arts of battle, and had 
pointed out to them the men who were fit to 
be their leaders. Of the officers engaged in 
the disastrous conflict of 1755, always to be 
known as Braddock’s Defeat, a provincial 
colonel alone had gained an honorable dis- 
tinction by his conduct on that occasion. 
He was to be the general of the armies, and 
the first chief magistrate of a new nation, 
the successor of the nations of the old world 
in maintaining the principal dominion upon 
the continent of America. Great Britain 
lost her power here twenty-three years after 
she gained it. It remains for the people of 
the United States, who are the sovereigns of 
the new nation, to show that they under- 
stand the lessons taught by bitter experience 
to the great powers of the old world, and 
that they are fit to maintain forever a dignity 
on this continent which Franceand England 
possessed only to lose. 

We should not venture to allude to evenis 
and reflections so familiar, but for the pur- 
pose of adverting to the fact that the scenes 
of these passing events which distinguished 
the world’s calendar one hundred years ago, 
are precisely in the way of summer pleasure 
travel; and nothing can be more interesting 
than to explore them with a view to renew- 
ing one’s memory of the history of which 
they were the theatre. No traveller to 
Europe neglects to visit the field of Water- 
loo, and to make his visit thither the ocea- 
sion for speculation and reading; yet we 
have upon our own continent, the scenes of 
battles not less significant, which, if visited 
at-all, are visited to the neglect of their his- 
torical memories, while every malecontent at 
the newness of America lisps that its places 
have no “associations.” If our summer 
travellers would put the fourth volume of 
Bancroft, or Parkman’s Pontiac in their 
travelling bags, they would make an excur- 
sion to Lake George a trip of unsurpassable 
interest. , 














